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OUT from the whirling complexity of the 
modern high-speed printing press — NEWS 
rushes headlong toward your doorstep. 


Here again Texaco helps solve vital prob- 
lems of speed, accuracy and dependability 
.. through its quality lubricants ... complete 
engineering service...and the convenience 
of more than 2300 Texaco supply points. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


—in all 
48 States 
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= r¢ 1 3 No foolin’, Bill, we came out ‘way 
ahead when we switched to Plymouths! 

{ BILL: Is there really so much difference 

between “All 3" low-priced cars? 


; TOM: A whale of a difference! Plymouth 
has a longer wheelbase—117 inches—and 
‘that means pienty of room. What's more, 
jouth has the most power per pound of 
“car weight of “All 3"! 
BILL: Yes... but how about prices? 
TOMS Plymouth is lowest-priced of “All 3” 
on many models! And that includes those 
hew Safety Rim Wheels! 
BILL: Sounds great, Tom. I'm going to coll 
the Plymouth dealer myself! 





T’S THE GREATEST PLYMOUTH of all time in performance, han- 

dling ease, riding comfort...and it saves you money with its 
lower cost, higher resale value! You get the important savings of 
a 6.70 to 1 compression ratio, an Oil Bath Air Cleaner, Oil Filter 
... Many more features that make Plymouth the one Jow-priced 
car most like high-priced cars! Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


Lowest-Priced of “All 3“°on Many Models 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 
NO. 1 CAR 





HALF-TON PICK-UP—truck-engi- | 
neered and truck-built...designed to 
cut hauling costs. Big 3-man cab for 
greatest driver comfort and efficien- 


a: a _ ¢y. Caband box arerustproofed! 4 
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An Example of Why it Pays to 
Challenge Haulage Expense! 


® Your own ‘hauling requirements may 
not be as unusual as are those of the 
Howard Flint Ink Company, but this 
firm’s experience—in switching from 
trucks to Truck-Trailers—will be helpful. 


A 50% increase in load . . . 1500 gallons 
of newspaper printing ink, compared with 1000 
gallons previously carried . . . and at a lower 
cost per mile! 

That’s why Fruehauf Trailers are now 
used at the Flint Ink Company’s main 
plant and seven branch plants, serving 
newspapers in nearly every section of the 
country. 


BIGGER LOAD—SMALLER TRUCK 

How are such big savings possible? 
Because it’s a fundamental truth that a 
truck, like a horse, can pull far more than 
it can carry, This manufacturer now pulls 
six tons of ink in a Fruehauf Trailer with 
a smaller truck than was formerly needed 
to carry four tons. 


And here are a few of the many other 
reasons why the Flint Ink Company 
prefers delivery-by-Fruehauf . . . typical 
of what has been experienced, in one 
way or another, by companies in over 
100 different industries: A Tank-Trailer 
of ink is emptied in 20 minutes; the old 
way in drums took as long as two days. 


There is no waste . . . the customer pays 
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I ort of motor trucks and truck- 





for what he receives; in the old way, 
from 1 to 5% was wasted. Ink in the 
Tank-Trailers is kept warm and free- 
flowing in coldest weather by exhaust 
coils . . . a Fruehauf-engineered detail. 
Whether your loads are bulky or heavy 
or liquid . . . if you now use trucks, there 
is every chance that a Fruehauf will save 
you money. Possibly you, like many users, 
could profit by the “‘shuttle system.” In- 
stead, say, of using 3 load-carrying trucks, 
you use 1 truck and 3 Trailers. You leave 
only the Trailers to be loaded or un- 
loaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 
Why not call in a Fruehauf man.. . 
today .. . to find out how these savings 
can be applied to your business, too? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Tratlers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 





trailers bave the responsibility 
of the entire freight service for 
48,000 communities in the United 
States, with a total population of 
nearly 8,000,000. 
These communities 
bave no railroad 
service 
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2-Dine Cdilorials 





War seems not far from the U. S. 


Washington ‘still sets no example in 
saving. 


Hoarding ‘is unpatriotic. 


Are you laying aside for next year’s 
heavier taxes? 


Labor warfare at home should be near 
its end. 


Convoying will mean no bon voyaging. 


Industry is doing a better job than 
politicians have done for years. 


Inflation thus far has been mainly con- 
fined to union wages. 


WPAying should be cut to the bone. 


Conquered’ countries find Hitler a 
malevolent despot—and despoiler. 


War savings certificates are ideal 
birthday gifts for children. 


Some third-class bonds are proving 
first-class investments. 


Curb Communists! 


Employers should enable workers to 
purchase Defense Savings Bonds 
through regular deductions from pay 
envelopes. 


Wall Street should be spelled Wail 
Street. 


RFCommissioner Jones should confine 
use of taxpayers’ money to non-com- 
petitive loans. 


Executing the utility “Death Sentence” 
isn’t’ conducive to all-out national 
defense. 


Stupid to draft 
workers. 


essential skilled 


Few “war babies” are developing into 
giants dividendwise. 


It won’t be a triumph for world de- 
mocracy if we lose domestic democ- 
racy. 
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What's 
Ahead 


Forses has begun to get reports from 
a staff of writers and researchers it 
sent out a few weeks go to find out 
the situation in the utilities industry. 
What with the SEC’s rulings and vari- 
ous courses announced by holding 
companies to meet the situation it all 
appeared pretty muddled. We think we 
can bring it all up to date, however, in 
the next issue. Several specialists, who 
have been following the course of 
events will present the case as they see 
it. Since some 1,600,000 stockholders 
are represented in just the top com- 
panies this is a pretty important sub- 
ject just now. 


x * * 


The Editors also have been spending a 
great deal of time and thought on our 
regular features—“NEW IDEAS”— 
“GENE ROBB’S WASHINGTON 
OUTLOOK”—and that new acquisi- 
tion, “PATTERN OF BUSINESS.” 
We feel these important, pithy, factual 
reports and interpretations will pro- 
vide a real service to busy executives. 
Gene Robb, who has been writing a 
Washington letter for executives sev- 
eral years, manages to pack more 
material into his high-spot review of 
Washington than almost any writer we 
know. And he is sure of what he is 
talking about. “NEW IDEAS” and 
“PATTERN OF BUSINESS” are com- 
piled by the editors from a wealth of 
sources and are interpreted against the 
background of their general knowledge 
in this special field. We'd like to know 
what you readers think of these fea- 
tures, and how they can be more help- 
ful. Let us have your suggestions. 


x * * 


And, don’t forget that ForBeEs for June 
15th will be the Mm-YeAR Forecast 
Issue. B. C. Forbes, a group of econo- 
mists and statisticians, Gene Robb 
from Washington, William F. Brooks 
on the foreign situation, and Joseph 
D. Goodman in the financial field, will 
all give you their interpretations of 
the months ahead. Watch for them. 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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Readers Say: 





TIMELY 


I want you to know how thoroughly I en- 
joyed the April 15 issue of Forses. I was 
pleased to note that you devoted so much 
space to problems of the American Repub- 
lies, and I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for giving me the chance to con- 
tribute an article——Netson A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Co-ordinator of Commercial & Cultural Re- 
lations Between the American Republics, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have read with interest the Pan Ameri- 
can articles in your April 15 issue. They 
are most timely. 

The awakening of an intelligent and sus- 
tained interest in Pan American affairs is an 
essential part of preparation for hemisphere 
defense. Our destiny is so closely interwoven 
with Latin America that the importance of 
strengthening our economic and cultural ties 

must be emphasized effectively through the 
best efforts of American journalism.— 
Maurice P. Davipson, President, Society of 
Friends of Mexico, New York, N. Y. 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 


In the April 15 issue of Forses Mr. Nel- 
son Rockefeller discusses several findings 
unfavorable to our successful business rela- 
tions with Latin-American countries, and 
what ‘is being done about it; while Mr. Carl 
Crow’s article paints a highly favorable pic- 
ture about our representation down there. 

There can be no doubt that the Export- 
Import Bank has fostered good trade rela- 
tions with South America. But it has been 
pointed out to me over and over again that 
the credits given by that institution do not 
reach—directly or indirectly—the small im- 
porters all over Latin America. Mr. Crow 
has pointed at a number of items in which 
the industry of the United States is un- 
doubtedly leading. What about products 
where we ran second behind the Germans, 
such as chemicals and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts? 

Many Latin-American importers are long- 
ing for the moment when they can return to 
their European suppliers, not only for rea- 
sons of lower prices, but because many 
American manufacturers are not willing to 
grant any credits; they trade according to 
the “cash and carry” principle exclusively. 
The reasons for that are well known. It 
seems, however, that the exporter in this 
country overlooks only too often that South 
American economy is mainly agrarian, and 
thus has an almost constant shortage of cash 
to pay with. 

Furthermore, I am often told about the 
undiplomatic behavior of American sales 
representatives sent to Latin America direct- 
ly by the manufacturers in the United States. 
First of all, these men should know the 
language of the country of their activities 
perfectly. Secondly, they should not demon- 
strate their antagonism against the “majana, 
Mafiana”-attitude which they encounter con- 
stantly. 

Thirdly, they should not avoid mixing 
with the people. The representatives I am 
speaking of usually receive high salaries for 





+. for Marcia Dane, R.N. 


Dr. ALDEN has almost as 
many nose and throat patients as 
a free clinic. Miss Dane, his able 
assistant, answers phones, cheers 
up children, sympathizes with the 
snifflers, arranges appointments, 
sterilizes the instruments, stalls off 
salesmen, keeps the records, and 
smiles frequently. But getting out 
the bills to hundreds of patients 
at the end of the month, sealing 
envelopes and sticking stamps at 
night, often makes the twelve-hour 
hospital shift seem soft! 


a= Wuen Miss Dane learns 
©) about Postage Meters, we'll 
SixZ have another customer— 
quick. If regular or irregular mail- 
ings are a burden in your business, 
you need a Postage Meter, too. With 
a Postage Meter, you don’t buy, 
keep or stick ordinary stamps; you 
do save time and usually postage. 
Your postage is protected 
always in a Meter, has no value 
except on your own business mail. 
The Meter supplies any postage for 








any kind of mail, including Parcel 
Post. It prints stamp, postmark and 
small advertisement directly on the 
envelope, and seals the flap—all in 
the turn of a die. 

It keeps its own records, takes 
little space, needs no experience to 
operate, costs mighty little for the 
convenience, the satisfaction and 
rt service it gives... A word to 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office will bring a demon- 
Se ofa sapere Meter in your 
own office... or ane the coupon! 






x 


~ Heeliewn hiciee Meter Co., 
1712 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn.... Branches in 
principal cities. Cf. phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


The Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METER j 


= Be 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1712 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


C) Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey” 











() When may we have a demonstration? 
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YERTISING PAGES 


FORBES 


HOW TO ERECT YOUR OWN 


SOUND INVESTMENT STRUCTURE 





1. THE SURVEY — Your estale is the 
assets you have are examined, rated panty ts aw! 
against your liabilities while taking inio consider- 
ation your age, health, dependents, insurance. 

cash, real estate, expenses, chtigalions and ehdeaiions, 


WHEN ERECTING a building, your archi- 
tect first studies and analyzes we b- 
lem. His survey is thorough . just 
as thorough should be the study “of your 
assets and liabilities as a basis for an 
investment plan designed to fit you, 
Such an examination is usually reveal- 
_ It may show your holdings are not 
ly diversified. Perhaps you're or 
Fully hedged. Of course, you could 
re-arrange your portfolio yourself. 
too many uncertainties exist today; pe 
so you hesitate, procrastinate. When you 
do make a move it may be the wrong one, 
or one made too late. 
> The continuous and interested advice 
of the expert is needed — as frequent and 
reliable as your architect’s. For then your 
investment building progresses as it 
should . . . into a strong, safe structure. 
Add unlimited consultation to this 
supervision — just as you have with your 
architect — and you can dig into each 
roblem, talk it over and get the answer. 
Ey rery detail receives close professional 
attention. And your advisor is interested 
only in helping you obtain a safe and 
sound structure. He has nothing else to 





3. SUPERVISION — Your whole investment 
t cour ogutiniens peerohion, Ate need or wa 
arises, you are given immediate and ¢; 
switch or sell advices. You are always in eons 
and how to make changes in your portfolio. 


WHAT’S WORRYING YOU? 


Are you uncertain about some of 
your holdings? Wondering whether 
to sell? ...switch?...hold? Get 
the answer to these questions. Learn 
how BABSON followers are being 
advised on the securities you hold. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


—send us your list of no more than 
seven securities and you will be told 
which ones BABSON clients are 
being advised to eliminate. Send 
your list now ...today, for an 
immediate reply. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
In ted 





against ‘eventualities. You 
Srostunnnte to to make. 


come, 
are 
know the cash to hold, the 


coll... Miviieetieare and chill eb evell- 
able on a fair fee basis. 

Finally, for your peace of mind and to 
keep you informed, you receive regular 
— on current developments . . . just 

pad ou would expect from your architect 

test inventions and impro -sments. 
> Isn't it clear, then, that the same kind 
of advice and attention you get when you 
erect a building you need in the erection 
of your investment structure? That help 
and me you can get now . 
of the preparation, planning and 
supervision of your own investment struc- 
ture is now yours ... through Basson’s 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE, a prod- 
uct of the oldest and foremost investment 
advisory organization of its kind. It makes 
you the beneficiary of nearly four decades 
of unchanged ownership and continuous 
experience through five booms, five panics, 
nine administrations, World War I and 
now World War II. 
If baw seek to erect your own safe and 
investment structure on a logical 
procedure, then write today for complete 
details about this new Basson’s PeEr- 
SONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE. 





4. CONSULTATIONS — You may consull with 
BABSON'S as many times as you wish in person, 
by phone, wire or mail, on any and every 
concerning your investment tfolio, hold: re- 
sources or personal budget. FF eta pine Mena oa 





> This service is rs for the one 

mets Se og came See or one and all — 

of only $120, incl of securi- 

ties in 25 companies dee $2 for each addi- 
company). 


BABSON’S Personal INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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REOVED 


South American standards. Thus, they are 
inclined to stay in the most expensive quar- 
ters, and to pass their leisure time in fash- 
ionable “American Clubs,” instead of aiding 
this country’s Good Neighbor Policy a little 
bit by acting as unofficial ambassadors in 
circles of Latin-American business men. 

I do not know whether or not these prob- 
lems have the attention of the institute in 
Washington, headed by Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller. I am not the only one who feels they 
should have it—Freperick G. DANNING, 
Export Agent, New York, N. Y. 


Lire INSURANCE 


The life insurance salesmen of America 
and the executives of our company sincerely 
thank Mr. Forbes and the editorial staff for 
the fundamental facts, comments and articles 
published in Forses [April 1] regarding the 
fundamental and basic value of life insur- 
ance. 

The logic contained in every issue of 
Forses is of definite and material benefit to 
sound thinking which is greatly needed at 
all times, and especially in this particular 
political and economic transition that is ig 
ing, on in the United States. 

The 2-Line Editorials published in every 
issue of Forpes are to the point and cer- 
tainly are a basis for sound thinking.—J. R. 
Farney, Director of Agencies Western Divi- 
sion, The Ohio National Life Insurance, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SoLvVEs A PROBLEM 


The article on “More Effective Selling” 
by Cy Norton [May 1] is one of the best 
I have read during my 35 years of sales 
experience. 

One of the most important problems to- 
day is to find ways and methods to save 
time for the salesmen. This article helps to 
solve the problem. 

Practically every progressive company 
gives the salesmen the best kind of sales 
training course which will fit into their 
particular line of business, but Mr. Norton’s 
article covers some important points not 
found in the average sales course.—Ray C. 
Haun, general sales manager, The Fyr- 
Fyter Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Rute sy MEN 


Joseph D. Goodman’s articles show a very 
keen insight into problems of fundamental 
importance. He is serving Forses readers 
in a very special way. 

It takes a great deal of courage to write 
as he did in the May 1 issue. It seems to 
me that all laws as we have known them 


-are now practically inoperative, and that we 


are having in their place a rule by men, 
bureaucrats who interpret the laws as they 
wish and issue regulations accordingly. If 
the trend is not soon reversed, one may 
soon ask what liberties the individual has 
left that are worth fighting to preserve. 
—T. Barone, Laboratory Products .Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


INSTRUCTIVE 


Forses is a great magazine—up-to-the- 
minute, brief, clearly written and most in- 
structive. Five minutes with Forses is equal 
to five hours with other publications— Warp 
Leonarp, Boston, Mass. 











‘“*“WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’? 








Fact and Comment 


B. C. FORBES 


Looking on the Bright Side 


Our economic picture has so many dark-blue phases 
that it may be timely to note some of its brighter 
shades. 

Re-employment is under way on an unprecedented 
scale: March brought a decrease of 887,000 in the 
unemployment rolls, bringing total employment to 
the highest figure since September, 1929. 

This means very substantial savings in relief pay- 
ments. 

Public sentiment, and the sentiment of draftees, 
has become so strong against strikes that either unions 
will instigate fewer eruptions or Congress will enact 
remedial legislation. This is a development of incal- 
culable importance. 

Preparedness production is gathering gratifying 
momentum. Industry, especially our automotive in- 
dustry, is giving a splendid account of itself. As more 
and more plants now under construction are finished, 
a vast number of new jobs will have to be filled. 

The nation’s weekly pay envelope thus is bound to 
become fatter, labor’s purchasing power is bound to 
become greater, the national income is bound to 
increase. 

Inflation so far has been kept under praiseworthy 
control—despite the pronounced uptrend in wages. 

The public’s response to the offering of war savings 
' stamps, certificates and bonds is described by Wash- 
ington as enthusiastic. Investment in these U. S. obli- 
gations on a large scale is likely to continue. The 
yield of almost 3% for small investors is far more 
generous than savings banks now pay. The amount 
of idle funds reaches billions. A large. percentage 
should now be coaxed into use, thus militating against 
inflation. 

Stocks are on a deflated basis. Seldom have corpora- 
tion earnings shown such a generous yield on market 
prices of both stocks and third-grade bonds. 

There is reasonable prospect of greater co-operation 
between the Government and industry, also between 
responsible labor unions and industry. Prosecutor 
Arnold is hardly likely to bring a continuous pro- 
cession of suits against industry in view of Attorney 
General Jackson’s announced “hands-off” policy. 

The assured expansion in industrial activity will 
greatly benefit our long-suffering railroads. Already 
heavily depressed railway securities, stocks and bonds 


(especially the latter), have revived rather impres- 
sively and seem likely to enjoy further improvement 
—provided the Government does not rashly seize con- 
trol and management. 

Consumption of electric power will logically rise. 

Curtailment of exports has hurt wheat, but farmers 
are reaping better prices for corn, butter, eggs, sugar, 
pork, lard, hides, and, mildly, for cotton. 

More money is being made available for small 
businesses, and sub-contracting of war orders is ac- 
tively spreading, thus widely diffusing the stimulating 
effect‘of the Government’s gigantic expenditures. 

So, our economic outlook, whatever its clouds, 
does have some favorable aspects. 


On Horns of a Dilemma 


President Roosevelt finds himself on the horns of 
a dilemma. He has repeatedly given his pledge to the 
American people that he would not involve them 
in the war. But he has also pledged all-out aid to 
Britain, and now intimates that this means the 
insuring of delivery of such aid across the Atlantic. 
Hitler, as was to have been expected, declares that he 
will sink the ships of any nationality which penetrate 
enemy waters. Such sinkings of U. S. freight or naval 
ships, we might as well frankly recognize, would 
plunge us into hostilities. 

That, stripped of all trimmings, is the existing 
situation. All soundings of public sentiment show that 
the public are becoming reconciled to whatever war- 
like action the President may see fit to take. The 
portents are that we are steadily heading nearer to 
hostilities. 

* 
Well-directed persistency finally 
leads to profits. 


® 


War Savings Bonds Popular 


Response to the offering of War Savings stamps and 
bonds has been gratifying. In my home community 
the bank sold its entire supply in two hours. The 
Treasury wisely. has provided “all sizes to suit cus- 
tomers,” from ten cent stamps up to $1,000 bonds and 
multiples thereof. The yield (to maturity in 10 years) 
of 2.9% is attractive to small investors, seeing that 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FORBES 


Analysis of 1940 Stock Ownership 


By DR. DANIEL STARCH 





For the eleventh successive year, FORBES readers 
are presented with Dr. Starch’s authoritative study 
of stock-ownership trends in America’s great com- 
panies. The standard reference work on the subject, 
it is followed closely by men in all lines. 











THE LARGE RISE of 13% in business activity in 1940 (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index) was not reflected to any appre- 
ciable extent in the number of stockholders of America’s 
largest corporations. A total of 10,142,109 stockholders 
was reported by 203 corporations at the end of the year, 


an increase of only six-tenths of 1% from the number in ° 


1939. 

Seventy-seven of these corporations have reported con- 
tinuously since 1928. From 1928 to 1932 their stockhold- 
ers doubled, increasing from 2,998,357 to 6,037,452, a 
gain of 101%. From 1932 to 1940, however, they did not 
quite hold their own, decreasing to 5,957,398, a loss of 
1.3%. 

It is significant that the decreases occurred in the follow- 
ing groups of companies: 

Decrease from 


1932 to 1940 
PGE <0. 5 scan o'seoan oc pacliwes «Obeena 11.0% 
GDS Neck cawss cock ke ce ea eee) x ee 15.7% 
tiie Then oo ics cuss wbnckan cdenctccmeee 4.1% 
OR 55's cbp'n's bas s.ccad cnnie ass oe 6.8% 


The trend in stock ownership for all companies report- 
ing each year since 1929 is shown in the following table, 
based on previous studies in ForBEs: 


% Increase or 
Decrease in 
Stock Ownership 
over Previous 


% Increase or 
Decrease in 
Stock Ownership 
over Previous 





Year Year 
BP Sicihgh ons aad 52.2 Bee Sets occu —18 
Be: bs) oBiccduiens 21.1 MN ss ons de bed —2.] 
DE cev.cva. Sewaes 14.4 |S RR Se 3.4 
sa ¥eeedentees 6.6 RES 0.9 
Regs Pete 0.7 BR Beige —0.7 
BOS. shtian ese 65 0.0 BO. saci nsingicinan 0.6 


Venture capital continues to be timid despite the large 
increase in gross earnings. An additional factor in this 
timidity which has appeared during the. past year is the 
prospect of heavy defense taxes. This has already had a 
potent effect in holding down the prices of stocks. The level 
of stock prices would be 40% to 55% higher at present 





Dr. Dantet Starcx is a business analyst who is widely known for 


his statistical studies, particularly in the fields of management and 
marketing. 
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if the same relation to business activity obtained today as 
was the case up to a year or two ago. 

In this year’s study, the public utilities group has been 
segregated to show stockholders for holding companies and 
operating companies separately. Transportation has been 
changed to railroads. The aviation companies have been 
taken out of this group and placed in a separate classifica- 
tion. 

Among the thirteen industrial classifications of com- 
panies, only three had gains of 2% or more, namely, auto- 
motive and accessories, aviation equipment, and unclassi- 
fied groups. Smaller increases were shown by machinery 
and supplies, and the metals and chemicals group. These 
groups are affected materially by defense orders. 

In the public utilities classification, the holding com- 
panies had a slight decrease during the year, while the 
operating companies had a slight increase in the number 
of shareholders. The former is no doubt due to the en- 
forcement of the integration program under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 

In the aviation group, stockholders in equipment com- 
panies increased 3.1%, while those in the transport group 
decreased 3.7%. Defense orders, no doubt, played a part 
in the former case. 

Among the 22 corporations with the largest stockholder 
lists, namely, 100,000 or more, appreciable gains were 
shown by General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Consolidated Edison of New York. The large gain of 
14.1% by Commonwealth Edison of Chicago was due to 
the sale of some 200,000 additional shares of stock during 
the year. 


Companies with 100,000 or more 





Stockholders % Increase 
1940 from 1939 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co.*... 630,902 — 9 
Chas Bate Coe sive foo vg devtbnds chabsnes 486,162 -—44 
General Motors Corp. ..........-+-+++0005 399,500 3.5 
Radio Corp. of America ................45 242,374 — 7 
United States Steel Corp. .............5++: 231,976 — 4 
General Electric Co.* ............-..05+5: 214,140 2.0 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ................ 205,927 —1.6 
Transamerica’ Corp.* ........-.seeeesseu 183,899 —1.9 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.).... 181,356 BT 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* .......... 136,355 4.3 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.+ ........ 132,580 3.0 
United Gas Improvement Co. .............. 125,285 — 6 
The Pennroad Corp.* ............ .. .... 122,281 —3.6 
Standard Brands, Inc ....... Be) NG sith «cou 119,595 —18 
Packard Motor Car Co.* ..............4.45 117,975 13 
Te IS oc ccgwisc stein cutee cbetan 116,542 Jl 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* .............005- 114,14 7 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* ............ 113,964 3.1 
Electric Bond & Share Co. ................ 107,463 —22 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. ...........5.. . 107,051 Jl 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.*........sssesseeees: 102,18 — 3 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago) ..... 100,177 14.1 

TOME Lis paint vasdes cacens deren nk 4,291,833 — 06 





*One class of stock only. +Duplications eliminated. 








cin 
erg 








Automotive and Accessories 





% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
- 1940 from 1939 

General Motors Corp. ..............se008: 399,500 35 
Packard Motor Car Co.* ..............++4: 117,975 13 
EE A ee nceceyersteasenses ens 51,159 4.0 
Stu “BONS Re RP —3.3 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. ........... 21,145 5 
Graham- PRORIEE COED, .« 5n.c00ccicceds 20,100 4.0 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.* .............. 20, 4 
Briggs Manufacturing Co.* ............... 16,571 3.8 
Reo Bag PEs NUS Wie sienn ys recto 14,769 8 
Hudson Motor Car Co. Oe a. 10,297 9 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co.* ................ 9,773 7.9 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.t ............. 8,847 9.3 
The White Motor Co.* .............00005- 5,696 4.2 
WN necks cA MEEES eRe ann sc dnp 00s 718,736 2.8 


Communications 


% Increase 
(or Decrease) 





1940 from 1939 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.* ... 630,902 -— 9 
Radio Corp. of America .............++05- 242,374 —.7 
emai awe Tel. and Tel. TR. i40 ceathns 73,405 3 
Western Union Telegraph Co.* ..........,. 28525 —14 
New England Tel. and Tel. Co. .........:. 14,775 15 
2» RE RE ee Mee Ty eee, er 989,981 — 8 


% Increase 
(or Decrease) 








1940 from 1939 
United States Steel Corp.............00-00: 231,976 — 4 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* ............ 113,964 3.1 
Int. Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. ............ 91,671 — 2 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. ...........- 82,328 1.4 
Kennecott Copper Corp.* ...........+.-:- 82,140 2.1 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Del.) ............. 74,021 6 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.* .......... 65,420 1.7 
Republic Steel Corp. .........--++2+e+0e8: 62,137 2.7 
American Rolling Mill Co. ................ 42,900 4 
Continental Can Co. ...........-..0.000bs. 37,748 6 
pe NE ES Ea ee ee ae 34,890 —1.6 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. .............+.--- 32,078 2.3 
American Smelting and Refining Co. ...... 29,624 3.0 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Ge.? 6x}. 27,203 18 
Commercial Solvents Corp.* .............- 25,676 —3.2 
— reap Me Mines, Ltd.* Pag ys, 5 Re — - 
MINIS gcd ecu s scekabeceee f 

National Lead ican cécalivateccs. 17,702 1.9 
Noranda Mines, Ltd.* VERA CME Va Se 16,000 — 6 
Inspiration Cons. Copper Co.* ............- 11,002 2.0 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel aN i LA a 10,045 4.7 
Interlake Iron Corp.* .... 2.0500 -saeeeeees 8,345 10.7 
Consolidated ~ react Corp.* 5h es a 7,730 15.7 

ON eee ia coe cpeseeave sce 1,148,796 12 

Oils 
% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1939 

Mitton Serview Cos’. iivies Givi c. cole ce. 486,162 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey* .......... 136,355 4.3 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* ................. 114,144 7 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana* ............. 98,308 — 6 
Consolidated Oil Corp. Peevitaasescivivss. 94,841 3.5 
OE MET os lrnich skaibay 6 o4:vie vies sd 88,452 7 
Standard Oil Co. of California* Re ae 74,296 2.7 
Co gk RR SELES bce ra 42,445 3.1 
Phillips Petroleum Co.* .................. 41,241 15 
I SU Tn 5 hd Ee tint dxgis +e bile oveies 35,534 8 
The Atlantic Refining Co. ................ 33556 — 5 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. ............ 32,710 1.3 
Union Oil Co. of California* .............. 32,152 17.4 
CIN MEE cn cine wivig cbdiencince. 29,476 —1.1 
Shell Union Oil Corp.t cae bai che ees tip. 0 0 6 20,448 2 
Ng gh AR SS nee 17,398 16 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky* ............ 16,160 1.0 
Mid-Continental Petroleum Corp.* ......... 15,567 —1.7 
RIE SI CIES oe ccc ne cnn n ccs esecs 12,878 9 

NSS Ba 5 oss men Kain wh bib vn o0s ove 1,422,123 — 2 

















*One class of stock. +Duplications eliminated. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Public Utilities 
% \ncrease 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1939 
Group Holding 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. (Del.).... 181,356 | 
United Gas Improvement Co. :............ 125,285 — 6 
I a nis eatin pecncsse sees. 116,542 l 
’ Electric Bond & Share Co. ................ 107,463 —22 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. ............ 84,769 8 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. ............. 78,549 —19 
The North American Co. ................ 73,131 —16 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. .............. 35,482 —5 
American Power & Light Co. .......:..... 34,379 4.6 
Brazilian Traction, Lt & Pwr Co., Ltd....... 27,240 —22 
American & Foreign Power: Co., Inc. ...... 26,100 § 
National Power & Light Co. .............. 25,310 3 
eo ced eet vanes 24,528 2.0 
Electric Power & & ERM cascade secs <c 23,972 2.1 
‘Engineers Public Service Co., Inc. ......... 22,932 —4.1 
American Water Works & Electric Co. ..... 19,012 2.2 
American Gas and Electric Co. ............ 18,324 —10.9 
United Light & Power Co. ................ 18,195 —l.6 
is sat hid's » news beabgoia de 1,042,519 — 6 
Operating 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.} ........ 132,580 3.0 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. .............. 107,051 P 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago) ...... 100,177 14.1 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. .............. 96,122 a 
So. California Edison Co., Ltd. ............ 94,479 —18 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt & Pwr Co. of Balt...... 22,689 7.3 
Weems Lagbting Coem, ......0ccccccccccces 16,916 2.1 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.} ............ 10,382 —.1 
Senha nt opened iow sna 580,396 3.0 
SPUD ess au ea Gs 500 0h oe dc vases oo 1,622,915 st 
Financial 
% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1939 
Teamenmterica Corp. ......c..ccccccccces 183,899 —1.9 
The Chase National Bank* ............... 92,452 —1.2 
The National City Bank of N. Y.* ........ 78,700 —16 
EIS Sb oa wacsacdviccecavcscces 65,473 —19 
le ics dike a Blinc ecubbiws + oa 56,000 —1.7 
American Superpower Corp. of Del. ....... 55,711 —4.3 
The Aviation Corp. ........... Rea bibiee a’ 30,772 6.2 
Commercial Credit Co. .......:........... 29,736 2.7 
Marine Midland Corp.* .................. 27,073 — 2 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.* ............ 24,662 ot 
Tri-Continental Corp. ....................- 21,641 —l4 
Dg soa 20,732 —13 
Chemical Bank &: Trust Co.* ............. 16,862 9 
ESTOS Sas 6c cecadé's 00 ks. os beewex 703,713 —1.2 
Food and Drugs 
% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1939 
Standard Brands, Inc. .: ..c oi cece ccsees . 119,595 —18 
National Dairy Products Corp.* ........... 69,264 —1.2 
General Foods Corp. ................---:: 66,997 —1l.1 
Ute ccccekevedbec ccs bys. 59,000 aS 
EET rer eee 58,306 3.9 
pg SE ae ee 47,396 1.1 
Armour & Co. (Tllinois)} ................. 46,749 —1.4 
I 6 otek dade seescesscecctss 36,724 6 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.* ............ 25,681 1.9 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............... 21,706 5.9 
Continental Baking Co. ................... 21,684 2 
Wilson and Company, Inc. ................ 19,913 —j],7 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. ............... 18,977 kv 
National Distillers Products Corp.*........ 18,541 5.1 
ER wwivheudinicsdesccceccscis 18,000 —39 
Se ae ee ee 17,595 2 
California Packing Co. ................... 16,043 —1.0 
ee ae apne ese 12,535 — J 
IN oa occcbed codigescecsss 12,416 —29 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.* ............ 6,484 6.3 
Ne ed ins eck tbivivvibacedéune 713,606 — .03 
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wart heha Hi! nists A ENE Prete APE 


Just AFTER the turn of the Twentieth 
Century, a young Maryland artisan, 
who had already gained recognition 
in the American Pulley Company’s 
Philadelphia plant as an expert in the 
art of stamping steel, attracted some 
attention because he had ideas. But 
being young, he had trouble convinc- 
ing his superiors they were good. 

Then came an offer from another 
company, Hale & Kilburn, also of 
Philadelphia. Four thousand dollars a 
year. Twice what he was getting. Al- 
most any young man in that day would 
have jumped at it. But not so fast, 
thought this youngster. He wanted the 
money, but he wanted something else 
too: A measure of independence which 
would give him an opportunity to test 
his ideas. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he bar- 
gained. “Form a separate company as 
a subsidiary of Hale & Kilburn and 
make me its general manager. Instead 
of paying me $4,000 a year, make it 
$2,000, and sell me 10% of the com- 
mon stock, to be paid for out of the 
difference.” 

After considerable jockeying, the 
young man won his point. And as 
part owner and general manager of 
the newly-formed Hale, Kilburn Metal 
Co., he had his chance to experiment 
with new metals, new products and 
new processes in steel fabrication. 


, FIRST BIG IDEA 


His first big idea? Something sim- 
ple, but revolutionary. 

At that time, 1902, railroad coach 
seats were built of wood except for 
the legs which were of iron. The young 
manufacturer believed a comfortable, 
and better, seat could be built whol- 
ly of steel. As general manager of his 
new company, he designed and fabrica- 
ted the first all-steel railroad car seat; 
proved its qualities of comfort and 
beauty as well as durability and econ- 
omy, and attracted the attention of 
railroad men, among them President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Cassatt was about to open Pennsy’s 
new tubes under the Hudson. Fire 
hazards formed an operating worry. 
The young manufacturer told Cassatt 





F. H. McConne tt, well-known business writ- 
er, draws upon wide knowledge of industrial 
personalities to write this article. 
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By F. H. McCONNELL 


that he could improve the existing fin- 
ish, then made of paper board, by us- 
ing steel,. and without sacrifice of 
artistry in design. Cassatt doubted it. 
. “Let me make one end of a Pennsy 
car in steel; the other half to be fin- 
ished in paper board,” urged the 
young man of ideas. “I can prove that 
the steel interior will not be cold, hard 
and ugly.” 

Cassatt consented and the experi- 
ment convinced him. Within a year, 
the road built 500 new passenger 
coaches, the young manufacturer fin- 





More than once, Edward G. 
Budd has staked his future 
and fortune on an idea. To- 
day, seventy years young, he 
is planning still greater ad- 
ventures in achievement after 
National Defense. His story 
is a tonic for younger men 
with ideas who find the world 
skeptical as to their value. 











ishing the interiors in steel. Other 
railroads followed. 

Naturally, the young dreamer’s com- 
pany benefited. Capitalized at only 
$100,000, it earned in its fifth year a 
net profit of $1,500,000! 

Currently, 40 years later, the young 
man of ideas, now turned 70, is still 
adventurous. He still has new ideas. 
And he gives them the practical touch 
that he did 40 years ago. 

His name? Edward G. Budd, presi- 
dent of the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. Tall, lean, grey-eyed, 
wearing a closely cropped military 
mustache, Budd is not unlike a famous 
fellow Philadelphian, Connie Mack, 
the eternally forward-looking president 
of the Philadelphia Athletics. Just as 
Mack is looking for another World’s 
Baseball Championship, Budd is look- 
ing forward to still bigger achieve- 
ments of his company. 

He is a perennial dreamer, but his 
optimism is not fanciful. His adven- 
tures have profitable endings. 

Look at him as he was 30 years 


ago. Then, established as a big factor 
in the railway supply field, Budd, the 
steel fabricator, shocked the infant au- 
tomobile industry. “Wooden bodies,” 
he criticized, “are flimsy. Unsafe.” So 
he experimented with steel and in 1911 
announced the construction of the 
world’s first all-steel automobile body. 

He envisioned a new and growing 
industry in their manufacture. But not 
his board of directors, comprised 
largely of railroad men. 

“Stick to the railroad business,” 
they admonished. “It’s solid; you're 
sure of your money. But the automo- 
bile industry is sporty; supply it and 
you'll never be sure of anything.” 

Failing to win his board’s support, 
Budd left the company and sold his 
common stock for $80,000—with 
which he founded the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co. of Philadelphia. 

One of his earliest purchases was a 
press so large that he could not house 
it in his original plant. But Budd 
found a way. He bought a circus tent; 
raised it over his new press; and, in 
it, worked the press steadily, Summer 
and Winter, rain or snow, for about 
two years. 

When he wasn’t supervising the com- 
pany’s experimental and production 
work, Budd was on the road, calling 
on motor makers, arguing, pleading, 
eventually convincing a few that his 
all-steel automobile body was not “just 
an oversized tin can.” 

Hupp tried it out. Then Oakland. 
And next the famous Dodge brothers 
studied his methods, approved, and 
made the switch from wood to steel. 


SERVED UNCLE SAM 


Edward G. Budd and his company 
were coming along nicely, although 
not spectacularly, when the United 
States entered the World War. Im- 
mediately, Budd embarked on another 
business adventure; this time in the 
interest of American preparedness. He 
gave the right of way to all military 
orders (just as he is doing now) and 
soon was producing 25,000 helmets a 
day, flare bombs, all-steel truck bodies 
and other supplies. 

In June 1918, when the Allied drive 
was launched to smash the Hinden- 
burg line, Budd received an order to 
supply 200 all-steel mobile field kitch- 








ens a day; something sturdy and flex- 
ible enough to keep pace with the ad- 
vancing AEF. 

Budd’s plant had reached the quota 
by Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. 
That was on a Friday. The following 
Monday, Budd wired the War Depart- 
ment, suggesting the unfilled part of 
the order be canceled. It was. 

Six weeks later, during Christmas 
week, Budd received a million-dollar 
check in part payment; the balance 
arrived not long after. That was Uncle 
Sam’s way of voicing his appreciation 


of the offer. 


NEW VENTURES 


“An ideal Christmas present,” rem- 
inisced Budd some 20 years later. “It 
gave us our opportunity to tool up 
and go aggressively after the all-steel 
automobile business.” For years it 
has been bread and butter to the com- 
pany. But not until after several bad 
cases of malnutrition. One of Budd’s 
worst resulted from a new venture in 
Detroit. A new plant was set up to do 
paint and trim work for the motor in- 
dustry. But sufficient orders failed to 
arrive. So Budd turned this plant into 
a steel body unit and the new Budd 
dream ended well—after nightmarish 
twinges. 

Most daring of Budd’s industrial ad- 
ventures was undertaken in 1933, when 
the depression had nearly everybody 
down. 

“The way to end a business slump,” 
Budd told his directors, “is to create 
new and better products, or to improve 
existing ones.” 

And he laid before the board a new 
idea: The construction of lightweight 
stainless steel trains. 

Budd took this new manufacturing 
division under his close personal di- 
rection—as he does with every new 
idea of his until he has either worked 
it out or scrapped it. For three years, 
his company spent three or four mil- 

- lions in development work with noth- 
ing to show in the earnings statements 
but painful write-offs. 

Principal difficulties were, first, the 
complex problem of welding stainless 
steel and, second, the job of selling to 
railroad men the idea that lightweight 
trains meant operating economies. 

Budd solved the first by prevailing 
upon Colonel E. J. W. Ragsdale, 
U. S. Army engineer, to surrender his 
commission and join the Budd com- 
pany to develop a method of fusing 
stainless steel sheets without weaken- 


ing their tensile strength. Ragsdale 
not only, achieved that goal, he went 
beyond it. His electrical “Shotweld” 
system joins stainless steel sheets to- 
gether and actually strengthens rather 
than weakens them at the weld points! 
But this triumph by no means ended 
the difficulty of selling Budd’s new 
idea to the railroads. 


A BUDDING FRIENDSHIP 


Original convert was Ralph Budd, 
the James J. Hill-trained president of 
Burlington, who bought the first light- 
weight stainless steel train that Ed- 
ward G. Budd built. 

This transaction warmed a business 
friendship that is unusual; the en- 
gineering team Budd and Budd—in- 
cidentally not related, and until 1936 
not even acquainted; one, the vendor, 
and the other, the buyer. Together, 
they have put stainless steel trains on 
the tracks. 

Budd, the buyer, is as enthusiastic 
in selling them as Budd, the salesman, 
is in making them. But even the two, 
combined, found it hard to convince 
other railroad men. When Edward G. 
called on “Uncle Dan’!” Willard of B. 
& O. to tell about the 78-a-mile average 
speed performance of the first Denver 
Zephyr, Willard laughed.. “Ralph 


Budd,” he ‘said, “merely took your 





Epwarp G. Bupp 






























train up to Denver, a mile high, and 
let it coast downhill to Chicago. No 
wonder he made time.” 

Two years later, when Burlington’s 
next Denver Zephyr was commis- 
sioned, the team of Budd and Budd 
staged the 1,100-mile inaugural run 
from Chicago to Denver. Uphill time: 
83-miles-an-hour average. 

Stainless steel trains are now wide- 
ly operated. But before Budd was able 
to prove his idea, his company had 
spent about $4,000,000 in develop- 
ment work. 

Last year the company earned a sub- 
stantial profit. 

Currently, the tall, alert and far-see- 
ing Edward G. Budd is busy making 
defense products for the Army and 
Navy. Just recently he went to Wash- 
ington to present to the U. S. Army 
the millionth shell produced by Budd 
Wheel. After that he conferred with 
Army and Navy officials; with OPM; 
and put in more bids for defense busi- 
ness. He doesn’t find it hard to do 
business with Government people. 

Budd is currently digging into stain- 
less steel’s possibilities in the air- 
craft manufacturing field. Here again 
he is at home. Early in the 1930's, 
Budd buili the first all-steel airplane. 
It flew over 400,000 miles in Europe 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Changing American Business Man! 
How He Prepared for Leadership 


How pip the men who occupy leading 
executive positions throughout this 
country fit themselves for promotion, 
for weighty responsibilities? 

Almost every one reached out to do 
more than fill early jobs satisfactorily. 
They enthusiastically pursued self-im- 
provement educationally, went out. of 
their way to learn all about the opera- 
tions of their concerns. 

Here is the pith of replies from chief 
executives to my question, “What, if 
anything, did you do outside of your 
regular work hours to qualify for ad- 
vancement?”: 

C. E. Broucnton, Wamsutta Mills 
(high school): Studied stenography 
and typewriting at night school; took 
correspondence course. 

Lewis H. Brown, Johns-Manville 
(college): Read one book a week on 
business, accounting, advertising, sales 
promotion, selling, etc. 

James T. Buck ey, Philco Corp. 
(high school): Attended night uni- 
versity. 

ALEXANDER CaLpeR, Union Bag & 
Paper (college) : Read good books, 

Watiace L. CaLpwett, Alabama 
Asphaltic Limestone Co. (high school) : 
Studied chemistry and physics; corre- 
spondence courses. 

WituiaM A. Carson, Sunbeam Elec- 
tric Mfg. (high school) : Read business 
literature. 

Louis S. Cates, Phelps-Dodge (col- 
lege): Took correspondence school 
course. 

THurMonpD CHATHAM, Chatham 
Mfg. (high school): Took correspon- 
dence courses in textiles and selling. 

C. M. Cuester, General Foods (col- 
lege) : Studied law. 

S. Bayarp Coicate, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet (boarding school) : Studied 
books on different departments of 
business. 

Howarp Cooney, Walworth Co. 
(college): Read books on economics, 
merchandising and production. 

Francis A. Countway, Lever Bros. 
(high school): Continued to study; 
evening courses in business college. 
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This is the second of a 
series of articles in which 67 
top-notch business executives 
shed illumination on what ~ 
they did to advance. ForBES’ 
last issue contained a table 
embracing specific biographi- 
cal and other data about them 
all. A third article will follow. 











C. S. Davis, Borg-Warner (college) : 
Studied at night. 

B. F. Fatrvess, U.S. Steel (college) : 
Studied at home. 

Wa ter D. Futter, Curtis Publish- 
ing (grammar school): Studied and 
read. 

Epwarp I. Garrett, Wire Rope 
Mfg. & Equipment (grammar school) : 
Worked nights and Sundays without 
extra compensation. 

Rosert M. Gay orp, Ingersoll Mill- 
ing Machine (college): Read. 

EuGENE G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel 
(college): Always available for work 
24 hours per day; overtime work was 
much in order. 

AvBERT W. Hawkes, Congoleum- 
Nairn (grammar school): Went to 
night school for seven years; studied 
law. 

B. C. Heacock, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. (grammar school): Home study; 
correspondence courses in law and ac- 
counting. 

Joun Hotmes, Swift & Co. (gram- 
mar school): Night school for six 
years, plus general reading ever since. 

CuHartes R. Hoox, American Roll- 
ling Mill (high school): Correspon- 
dence courses; read technical books. 

R. I. Incatts, Ingalls Iron Works 
(high school) : Worked 10 to 15 hours 
per day. 

K. T. Keer, Chrysler Corp. (high 
school): Liking mechanics, gave up 
regular job in the office and went into 
the factory at 20 cents an hour. 

James S. Know son, Stewart-War- 


ner (college) : Took part in the social 
life of the community. 

Wii S. Knupsen (high school) : 
Graduated with honors, studied Eng- 
lish and mechanics. 

Rosert L. Lunp, Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co. (college) : Home study; corre- 
spondence course. 

Joseph T. Mackey, Mergenthaler 
Linotype (grammar school): Day 
school when working nights, night 
school when working days; self-tutor- 
ing. 

R. G. Martin, Electric Auto-Lite 
(academy) : Correspondence course in 
business. 

Tuomas B. McCase, Scott Paper 
(college): Took courses of study; 
read; actively participated in various 
organizations. 

Roy W. Moore, Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale (college): Studied law and pro- 
cedure, learned to try law cases. 

Donatp NeEtson, Sears, Roebuck 
(college) : Worked at other jobs when- 
ever anything worthwhile could be 
learned. 

F. B. Ortman, Gladding, McBean 
(college): Worked each vacation and 
for one year to help get through col- 
lege. 

Ricnarp C. Patterson, R.K.O. 
(college): Studied hard. 

H. W. Prentis Jr., Armstrong Cork 
(college) : Read Blackstone at night. 

J. H. Ranp Jr., Remington-Rand 
(college) : Read. 

Pup D. Reep, General Electric 
(college): Attended law school at 
night. 

Epwarp V. RICKENBACKER, Eastern 
Air Lines (grammar school) : Studied 
at night; correspondence course in en- 
gineering. 

W. S. S. Ropcers, Texas Corp. (col- 
lege) : Studied at night. 

Biaine S. SmitH, Universal Atlas 
Cement (grammar school): Attended 
night school; read. 

Epwarp R. Srertinius (college) : 
While at college organized and devel- 
oped a Student Placement Bureau un- 
der auspices of YMCA, which activity 








was directly responsible for obtaining 
first job in business. 

James J. Tunney, American Distill- 
ing (high school) : Read; exercised. 

S. WeLLs UTLEy, Detroit Steel Cast- 
ing (college) : Worked on own job and 
helped the fellow ahead. 

C. O. Wanvic, Globe-Union (hish 
school) : Worked; read; listened. 

Tuomas J. Watson, International 
Business Machines (high school) : 
Studied commercial accounting, com- 
mercial law, commercial banking and 
salesmanship. 

Ernest T. Weir, National Steel 
Corp.: Studied engineering. 

F. E. WruiAmson, New York Cen- 
tral (college): Worked nights in tele- 
graph office; studied law. 

Cuarites D. Wiman, Deere & Co. 
(high school): Studied accounting 
shop and production methods. 


The preponderating conviction 
among those guiding America’s lead- 
ing enterprises today is that oppor- 
tunities for achievement are greater 
now than in the past. But many point 
out that glittering financial rewards 
are less common. Also, that compe- 
tition is keener. 

One pertinent question asked was 
“To what do you mainly attribute your 
progress?” 

This richly-suggestive response comes 
from President K. T. Keller, of Chrys- 


ler, who, oftener than once, voluntarily 





accepted reduction in salary in order 
to switch to work which promised bet- 
ter scope for enriching his experience 
and opportunity for attaining greater 
responsibilities: 

“The longer and farther I went the 
more I was impressed with what oppor- 
tunity there is in life for somebody 
who really gets down to business, by 
studying the things he is doing; being 
on the job; being ready; not knowing 
it all; by trying to learn from some- 
body; seeking out the people who 
know more than you, studying them, 
seeing how they got there.” 

More helpful than would be any 


generalizing are the following first- 
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hand, direct statements from those who 
conspicuously made the grade: 

C. E. Apams, Air Reduction Co.: 
“Great good fortune, reasonable abil- 
ity, friends and liking for my busi- 
ness.” 

Wittiam D. Anperson, Bigg Mfg. 
Co.: “Hard work, and the fact that I 
early bought some stock in the com- 
pany and always felt a personal re- 
sponsibility for its success.” 

GraHAM H. AntuHony, Veeder-Root: 
“Hard work; good education; and lots 
of business luck.” 

Joun D. Biccers, Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass: “Hard work; fairminded- 
ness; thoroughness; good fortune, 
especially in being associated with fine 
men.” 

C. E. Broucuton: “Application.” 

Lewis H. Brown: “A measure of 
luck plus being prepared to seize and 
make good on opportunity when it 
knocks.” 

ALEXANDER CALDER: “Ambition; ex- 
perience in selling from age 9 to 22; 
inspiration of father and mother.” 

Wituiam A. Carson: “Hard work 
and selection of good organization per- 
sonnel as partners in all departments 
of company.” 

Louis S. Cates: “Doing the best I 
can and minding my own business; I 
am no joiner.” 

THURMOND CHATHAM: 
amount of commousense.” 

' C. M. CHester: “My legal training; 
a fundamental belief in fairness and 
tolerance and honesty; and because I 
hope I have inspired confidence in my 
organization.” 

S. Bayarp CotcaTe: “Learning 
more about the business than the oth- 
ers with whom I was working.” 

Howarp CoonLey: “Perseverance; 
hard work; desire to learn; willingness 
to accept and carry through any as- 
signment -given me; ability to make 
friends and gain confidence.” 

Francis A. Countway: “Applica- 
tion to the job in hand.” 

W. S. Farisu, Standard Oil of N. J.: 
“Hard work; constant effort to know 
more about my business and do more 
work,” 

Epwarp I. Garrett: “Ambition to 
succeed, and the opportunity to do so 
under our system of private, free en- 
terprise.” 

Rospert M. Gaytorp: “Luck.” 

Eucene G. Grace: “Application; 
loyalty; thoroughness; ambition; fair- 
ness; complete the job in hand; for- 
get accomplishments; look ahead.” 


“A small 










ALBERT W. Hawkes: “Mainly to 
hard work; determination to get a lit- 
tle education; and a definite obliga- 
tion to understand human relations 
and human reactions.” 

B. C. Heacocx: “Damned hard 
work and a desire to excel at whatever 
I was doing.” 

W. T. Hotimay, Standard Oil of 
Ohio: “Training; work; and, I hope, 
some intelligent ability and imagina- 
tion; getting along with people a sine 
qua non.” 

Cuartes R. Hook: “Hard work; 
ability to surround myself with fel- 
lows who knew more than I did.” 

R. I. Incatts: “Hard work; saved; 
always tried to use commonsense and 





deal squarely; pride in quality of prod- 
uct.” 

James S. Know son: “Good health; 
willingness to work at anything.” 

Wituiam S. Knupsen: “Work and 
opportunity.” 

JosepH T. Mackey: “Full consider- 
ation for the other fellow; faithfulness 
to tasks and trusts imposed.” 

R. G. Martin: “Observation of suc- 
cessful men; energy; integrity; con- 
centration on the business I was trying 
to learn.” 

Roy W. Moore: “A plan, then train- 
ing of men to carry it out, plus a de- 
termination to reduce impatience to a 
minimum.” 

DonaLp M. NEtson: “Good luck 
and work; watching my opportunity ; 
loyalty to my employer.” 

F. B. OrtmMANn: “Industry and fair 
amount of commonsense instilled by 
my parents.” 

Ricwarp C. Patrerson: “A willing- 
ness to pay the price of responsibility.” 

H. W. Prentis Jr.: “Work, and no 
compromising with my own internal 
standards of performance.” 

J. H. Ranp Jr.: “Ambition and hard 
work.” 

Puiuip D. Reep: “Hard work; abil- 
ity to get along with people; oppor- 
tunity.” 

Epwarp V. RICKENBACKER: “Know- 
ing my business and working at it.” 

W. S. S. Ropcers: “Hard work; 

(Continued on page 37) 
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For More Effective Selling: 





Improve Salesmen’s Technique 


ONE way to increase sales is to im- 
prove salesmen’s technique. Can this 
be done? Definitely yes in a majority 
of cases. 

Improving sales technique does not 
necessarily mean retraining salesmen 
or adopting highly technical proce- 
dures. It can be done in simple ways. 

Most salesmen unconsciously fall in- 
to grooves of thought and action. They 
acquire sales habits which, if good, 
help win sales, but which, if only fair 
or poor, do not gain orders. Even if 
a man’s sales habits at the start are 
basically good, constant use of the 
same tactics often begets carelessness 
and gradual change which nullify and 
impair sales technique. That’s why so 
many good salesmen fall off in sales, 
even go into a slump—and require a 
check-up on methods. 

The accompanying charts expose 
possibilities for improvements in sales 
technique. Things that are so simple 
and fundamental that they may seem 
“kindergarten stuff’ to salesmen and 
sales managers alike. But these simple 
things if done right can lead to sales. 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 


By CY NORTON 





This is the second of a series 
of articles on how to increase 
sales through more effective 
selling. Here is not theory, 
but fact, developed in actual 
field studies. And these facts 
point the way to better sell- 
ing techniques and more sales. 











And if done not at all or poorly, can 
cause loss of sales. 

Let’s bear in mind that these charts 
show what salesmen actually do, and 
not what salesmen may say or may 
think they do! The charts show what 
buyers and purchasing agents from 
San Francisco to New York say that 
salesmen do—and do not do. 

And these buyers are not in any one 
branch of business but in a wide vari- 
ety of businesses so as to give a broad 
cross-section of today’s selling. 

1. Do salesmen use calling cards? 

This part of the chart covers only 
salesmen making their first calls on 
prospects. What do the salesmen do 
first? Introduce themselves and their 


company, of course. How? Out of 141 
men, 66 men presented a calling card; 
75 men just spoke their own and the 
company name. More than half these 
salesmen (53%) did not use a calling 
card! 

Which is better, to use a card or 
not? 

Let’s quote a buyer: “Some sales- 
men mumble their own name and that 
of their company. In fact most sales- 
men give their own name and their 
company name very quickly and then 
slide into their sales talk before the 
names have a chance to register. . . . 
Now I see hundreds of salesmen a year 
and if I don’t clearly catch the name 
of a man and his company, how can 
he expect me to remember or to buy? 

“I believe all new men should pre- 
sent a card. The card shows they are 
authorized representatives and it gives 
me a double chance to register the 
name and company. 

“Then after the interviews are over, 
I file these cards because I may not re- 
member a man until I have seen him 
three or four times.” 

Why do less than 50% of salesmen 


fail to use cards? Perhaps some com- 
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panies do not supply cards. Perhaps, 
in other cases, salesmen just don’t feel 
a card is necessary. They need to be 
sold on the usefulness of cards. 

So one way for many companies to 
improve sales technique is to get their 
salesmen to use cards, particularly on 
first calls and sometimes even on sec- 
ond, third and fourth calls. 

2. Do salesmen show samples? And 
should they? 

This part of the chart covers 285 
salesmen’s calls. Of these, 118 sales- 
men showed samples, advertising, 
price lists, etc.; 167 showed nothing! 
Percentagewise, 41% showed samples 
and 59% did not. Six out of 10 
showed nothing, just talked! 

Of course, all 285 salesmen talked 
about the product, service, prices, etc. 
So far, theoretically, all salesmen 
might be considered equal. But four 
out of ten backed up their talk with 
visual evidence! And these four had a 
stronger sales story than the other six. 


TWO WAYS TO SELL 


There are two ways to sell: First, by 
ear; second, by eye. Talk is ear-selling. 
Demonstrations, samples, etc., are eye- 
selling. The use of both eye and ear 
is double selling and therefore more 
effective than just talk. This is the rea- 
son for the rapidly growing use of 
visual selling. 

Why don’t more salesmen show 
samples, etc.? Here are possible rea- 
sons: 

1. Maybe the companies don’t sup- 
ply such materials to the salesmen. 

2. Maybe the salesmen don’t like to 
carry materials. 

3. Maybe the salesmen don’t realize 
the extra effectiveness of combined 
eye-and-ear selling. 

Items two and three are often the 
stumbling blocks. Some salesmen say, 
“I’m not a truck-horse to carry stuff 
around! I don’t need it!” Such sales- 
men may even carry the stuff out of 
the office and then throw it away! 

Most buyers will agree with one 
purchasing agent who said, “The sales- 
man who backs up: his talk with sam- 
ples, demonstrations, advertising, etc., 
almost invariably has a more interest- 
ing, believable, convincing and effec- 
tive presentation than the salesman 
who just talks,” 

So, in many cases, a way to improve 
sales technique is: Be sure that sales- 
men show something on each call. 

3. Do salesmen leave anything? 
And should they? 
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This part of the chart covers 266 
salesman calls. At the end of the inter- 
view 97 salesmen left something tan- 
gible with the buyer while 169 did not. 
Percentagewise, 36% left materials, 
while 64% told their story but left 
nothing behind. About one-third of 
these salesmen left some kind of a 
sample or reminder of their visit. 


FOURFOLD BENEFITS 


What are the advantages in “leav- 
ing something” ? 

1. Leaving something gains extra 
attention and registers the salesman 
and his story for a longer time, even 
if the buyer throws away the article 
after the salesman leaves. 

2. If the article is useful, it may last 
for a long time and so be a “silent 
salesman” until the next sales call. 

3. If the article can be filed for ref- 
erence, it places the salesman, the 
products and the company “in the 
running” for future orders. 

4. Leaving something often pro- 
duces a “friendly” feeling as though 
the salesman was really trying to help 


and do something extra for the buyer. 

One pux« ‘asing agent sums up the 
story concisely as follows: “Most sales- 
men come in, tell their story, and 
leave, hoping that I'll remember what 
they said so that I’ll buy their mer- 
chandise . . . 

“But the salesmen who leave some- 
thing with me to confirm what they 
said and remind me of their products, 
have by far the best chance of my 
buying their goods. They make it easy 
for me to remember—and to buy.” 

4. How long should a sales inter- 
view be? 

This chart shows the actual length 
of 285 salesmen’s interviews with pur- 
chasing agents. Note that: 

53 took 5 minutes or less (19%) 
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How much really effective selling 
can be dene in five minutes or less? 
Yet 19% of 284 calls were this short. 
And 63% were 15 minutes or less. 

How long should a sales interview 
be to be most effective? No single rule 
can be set for all types of businesses. 
It depends on what the salesmen have 
to sell and how long it really should 
take to do it. 

In some cases an effective sales story 
can be given in ten minutes. In the 
case of a technical product, it might 
take an hour or more. 

There are probably three major 
points for individual companies: 

1. How long should it actually take 
your salesmen to tell an adequate and 
complete sales story? 

2. Do the salesmen understand that 
unless they take this full time, they are 
telling an incomplete and perhaps in- 
effective sales story? 

3. If the salesmen know that it re- 
quires 30 minutes, for example, to tell 
their story, will they gradually and 
unknowingly reduce the story when it 
becomes familiar to them? Field 
studies show that after a salesman tells 
a sales story several times, he will 
usually start “skimming.” He will 
speed up, leave out a point here and 
there, and gradually reduce the pres- 
entation to 28 minutes, then to 25, etc. 

The reason? He does it unconscious- 
ly. It has become an “old story” to 
him. But it is not an old story to his 


prospects. 
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NEITHER the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
nor the country can be congratulated 
on the institution’s choice of a new 
president. Originally a farmer, he has 
made no conspicuous mark in busi- 
ness, industry or finance. He is wholly 
innocent of Wall Street experience, 
never having been either broker or 
banker. Nor is he trained in handling 
public opinion. 

Why his selection? 

He is a protégé of Jesse H. Jones, 
the New Deal’s money-lender- 
in-chief, who has become in 
some respects the most power- 
ful purse-string wielder in the 
world, as Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. 

It was Jesse Jones who put 
Emil Schram, the new Stock 
Exchange president, into the 
chairmanship of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
when the former was pro- 
moted. It was Jesse Jones, 
according to report, who 
schemed to have Schram elected presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago (by a margin of one vote) 
only to find himself rejected by the 
Reserve Board in Washington, which 
does not kow-tow to other function- 
aries. 

The ‘appointment indicates that the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange authorities have 
lost hope, that they have been so 
whipped that they have no fight left, 
that they have abjectly surrendered to 
Federal bureaucrats. 

From the national viewpoint the sig- 
nificance of the hand-picking by 
Washington of a head for America’s 
all-important Stock Exchange is that 
political domination of the investment 
world becomes still more authoritarian, 
not to say totalitarian. 

Emil Schram (47), a Hoosier, of 
German descent, probably is an en- 
tirely unobjectionable gentleman. But 
he has had no training for this job. 

P. S.—The New York Times en- 


dorses the selection. 


FoR THE first time a woman is slated 
to become president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City, 
Miss Beatrice Jones, of the Ott Agency 
of Equitable Life. 

How did she come to earn this dis- 
tinction? 
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BEATRICE JONES 


Having asked a colleague to find the 
answer, he has handed me this: 

“Miss Jones (actually she is very 
happily married) is rather tall, slim, 
gracious, with streaks of gray in her 
hair, and reveals a trace of her native 
Oklahoma accent. She had reached the 
position of personnel director of 
women for Standard Oil of Indiana in 
New York when (1928) she quit to 
become an agent for Equitable, ex- 
plaining, ‘I figured that commission 
selling would be the best test of how 
much I was worth. I chose life insur- 
ance because | believed in it then just 
as I do today.’ 

“Three years ago she was elected a 
director of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, the first woman to sit on 
that board. Last year, as Educational 
Vice-president, she planned and di- 
rected what proved a most effective 
educational program for salesmen, the 
Advanced Underwriting Course. She 
loves her work with the Association, 
which affords her abundant opportuni- 
ty to lecture from coast to coast. She 
also writes for insurance magazines. 

“She possesses the zeal of a mission- 
ary in promulgating understanding of 
insurance.” 


FROM TELEGRAPH key to railroading; 
from railroading to telegraph; back 





Roy B. Wuire 





again to railroading. That, briefly, 
outlines the career of Roy Barton 
White (57), who is stepping from the 
presidency’ of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. to the presidency of 
the ‘Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. As 
with most railway employees, it took 
this Illinoisan years to earn an official 
title and still more years to climb 
towards the top. 

By 1917, however, he was wrestling 
with World War traffic as a B & O 
division superintendent. His 
experience then should stand 
him in good stead now. His 
handling of terrific freight 
congestion won him a series 
of rather rapid promotions. 
culminating in the presidency 
of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, in 1926. 

He switched from that po- 

sition, seven years later, to the 
presidency of the run-down 
Western Union. Under White’s 
helmsmanship, the company’s 
debt has been reduced almost $30,- 
000,000, many new services have been 
developed, the company strengthened 
all around. 
_ Now he succeeds the veteran and 
venerable Daniel Willard as B & O 
president, the former becoming chair- 
man. 

Roy White, six feet, two hundred 
pounds, straight, trim, brawny, sun- 
tanned, is an outdoor man. Hobbies: 
walking, and cultivating cordial rela- 
tions with the working forces under 
him. 


More OFTEN than not, when a city 
awards an annual or other honor for 
conspicuous service, a business man is 
selected. Manifestly, the people who 
know business men best, their home- 
town neighbors, do not share Wash- 
ington’s view that leading men of af- 
fairs are worthy of nothing but denun- 
ciation, condemnation, vituperation. 

The latest business leader to be so 
honored is 75-year-old Chairman 
George A. Martin, of Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, who has just received a medal 
“For Distinguished Service to the City 
of Cleveland.” 

He was not born a “prince of priv- 
ilege.” He left school at 12 to work in 
the Chicago stockvards. Perhaps this 

(Pr. orn ne pone 30) 





What business executives have the greatest vitality? You will find the answer on pages 138 and 172 of 


B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big 


about America’s leading men of affairs. 
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Men.” Also revealing answers to hundreds of other questions 





WE'RE COMPLETING THIS 
7 MONTH TELEPHONE JOB 
IN 5 WEEKS!” 


“and that’s good news 
for the National Defense!” 


At Western Electric we’re producing telephone equipment for 
use now which normally would not be required for the Bell 
System’s nationwide service for two or more years. 

More than a year ago we began to plan for the impending need— 
to make ready our people, our plants, our machines, our materials. 

So we’re prepared when a rush order comes from Uncle Sam 
to equip Camp Edwards or Camp Beauregard with adequate tele- 
phone facilities. Thirty million feet of wire? Yes, in a single order. 

“More telephones for these new plants,” is the urgent demand 
of aircraft manufacturers and other defense industries. Western 
Electric’s response cuts weeks and even months out of usual pro- 
duction schedules. 

So in this time of need, as in calmer days, Western Electric’s 
long experience and manufacturing facilities are demonstrating 
their worth to the nation. 


Western EJeciric wii 
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The Washington Outlook 


“INTO THE SHOOTING BY JULY’—you 
can get odds on this in Washington. 
Some say much sooner, “anytime 
now.” . . . Public sentiment, however, 
still appears unprepared for hostilities 
but the war drums are just beginning 
to roll. 

Administration bellweathers in 
Congress are openly pitching for 
“convoys, whatever the consequences,” 
“a little bloodshed now is better than 
a lot of it later,” “fighting has become 
necessary if we want to save. the 
American way.” . . . Top-rank officials 
no longer plead for speed in defense 
to keep out of war but to keep Eng- 
land afloat. . . . Government wheels 
have been greased to administer “full 
emergency” controls upon a moment’s 
notice. 

Amidst the confusion on the eve of 
new world-shaking events, the New 
Deal tendency toward personalized 
government gains momentum that will 
accelerate with an emergency procla- 
mation. . . . Among the first steps will 
be the appointment of “committees” 
for all major industries. Their job will 
be the allocation of defense work and 
rigid application of commercial quo- 
tas. . . . Steel stands at the top of the 
list but “orders from Washington” 
will issue to all business. 


TAXES—Already there is Treasury 
talk that the new 3.5 billion dollar 
tax bill won’t be enough, that there'll 
be a second tax measure later in the 
year after all... . Among the revenue 
sources eyed by the taxlayers are 
“community property” in the States 
where it is permitted and durable 
consumer goods such as refrigerators 
and automobiles. . . . Object is to get 
much stiffer levies via excises on 
everything except necessaries in order 
to restrict consumption, make it easier 
to switch workers to defense produc- 
tion. There is formidable opposition. 


SHIPPING — Shortage of cargo 
space carries disturbing impli-ations 
for civilian requirements. . . . Priori- 
ties given rubber and critical ores are 
teking a big share of all available bot- 
toms. . . . Hides and skins, wool and 
silk, also hold preferred positions but 
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‘demand. . . 
on three shifts if they can get the labor» ’ 


By GENE ROBB 


a big batch 6f skins bought in Decem- 
ber still lie on the docks in India; little 
of. the 400 million pounds of wool 
promised from Argentina and Austra- 
lia has actually arrived. ... . Few oils 
and little sugar is coming in from the 
Philippines but there is plenty of sugar 
in the country and as close as Cuba.... 
Coffee and other South American im- 
ports are not yet a problem. ... A 10 


months’ supply of cocoa beans from: 


West Africa has been acquired. 
RAILROADS — Freight traffic by 


mid-Summer may create a temporary 
shortage of cars. . . . Large quantities 
of wheat which cram mid-western 
warehouses must be moved to make 
room for the new crop. . .. As more 
coastwise tankers and freighters are 
pressed into overseas service or lease- 
loaned to Britain, part of California’s 
citrus crop and Texas’ oil output will 
have to come east by rail instead of 
by water. 


HOUSING—Private contractors are 
worried by suggestions that construc- 
tion work be placed under federal 
license. . . . In the residential field 
all building would be halted except 
defense housing. . . . FHA, however, 
plans to seek an extension of its Title 
I which provides Government insur- 
ance up to 95% on low-cost homes. 
It wants the insured mortgage limit 


raised from $2,500 to $5,000 and the - 


time for repayment increased from 
three to five years. 


PRODUCTION—The drive of Leon 
HENDERSON and Donald NELSON to in- 
crease the production of consumer 
goods is indirectly challenged by 
Marriner Eccies who is pressing for 
curtailed consumption via higher ex- 
cise taxes and stiffer terms on instal- 
ment sales (more money down, a 
shorter time to pay). . . . Most con- 
sumer goods manufacturers favor 
greater production but few believe 
their factories should or need to be 
enlarged to satisfy the probable peak 
. They are willing to go 


but aspire to get more production out 
of each employee by cutting out frills, 
reducing the number of grades on 
stables, by simplifying the styles on 
cheaper clothing and shoes. 


RETAIL TRADE—Merchants com- 
ing to Washington to confer with de- 
fense officials have pledged their con- 
tinued support to. the Government’s 
program of keeping prices down but 
ask for Government help in explaining 


- when price increases are justified. . . . 


They want the public informed when 
higher prices are forced by pegged 
levels set by Sec’y Wickard on the 
new crop of fruits and vegetables and 
by wage boosts which the Administra- 


tion continues to encourage. 


be -* 

PRICES—Leon ‘HENDERSON wants to 
try out his plan of “voluntary” price 
controls before seeking special legis- 

lative powérs over prices. . . . For 
basic industries and raw matecials he 
will use the trial-and-error method of 
“freeze, make exceptions, and freeze 
again.” . Marginal suppliers, usu- 
ally the smaller companies, will be 
allowed to charge higher prices than 
big competitors where provable higher 
costs justify this practice. . No 
price-fixing *is imminent in the retail 
field but Henderson has laid down 
strict “don'ts” to follow if it is to be 
avoided: “Don’t step up margins, 
charge premiums for advance deliv- 
eries, anticipate higher costs, mark up 
existing stocks to higher levels on new 
goods.” 


WAGES—Union demands for higher 
wages are spreading fast. Their lead- 
ers admit they believe that the time 
is short for seeking higher pay with- 
out first getting Government permis- 
sion. . . . Demands continue to exceed 
what the unions really expect to get. 
Increases obtained so far this year 
average close to 10%. . . . Congress 
is closing in a little on organized 
labor. Mandatory “cooling off” bills 
by Sen. Batt and Rep. Vinson are 
making progress but the fireworks 
won't really start until Vinson’s spe- 
cial investigation of unions gets under 
way. 
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Capacity to Serve 


@ The might of Boulder Dam lies in its vast reservoir 
of power, gathered from myriad springs and streams. 
So, too, the influence of a business is measured by 
its accumulation of resources necessary for broad, 
useful service. 





Today, The Glidden Company comprises many enter- 
prises—paints and pigments, resins, chemicals, metals, 
oils and foodstuffs. All are backed by resources accumu- 
lated through seventy years of growth and experience 
—financial strength, control of raw materials, factories 
and branches in strategic centers, technical skill for the 
development of new processes and new products. 


These assets, plus practical understanding of the “other 
fellow’s problems,” insure Glidden’s unfailing service 
to industry. They are important to any manufacturer 
who wants a dependable source of supply, whether 
for regular production or emergency defense needs. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National: Headquarters: Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches and Factories in Principal Cities 
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The Glidden Company, manufacturing a complete line of home and industrial paints, varnishes, lacquers and enamels. ® Also owning and operating the following: Euston Lead Division, 
manufacturing Euston White Lead. ® Durkee Famous Foods Division, manufacturing Durkee's Famous Dressing, Dunham's Coconut, Durkee's Margarine, Durkee's Spices, Durkee’s 
Shortening, Durkee’s Worcestershire Sauce, etc. © Chemical & Pigment Division. manufacturing Astrolith and Sunolith Lithopones, Cadmium Reds, and Yellows, Titanolith, Titanium 
Dioxide. © Metals Refining Division, manufacturing MRCO Grid Metal, Mixed Metal, WilkesType Metal, Metrox Red Lead, Cuprous Oxide, Copper, Iron, Tin and Lead Powders, Litharge. 
®@ Soy Bean Division, manufacturing Lecithin, Soy Bean Meal, Oil, Flour, Protein and vegetable albumen. © Nelio-Resin Division, manufacturing Nelio-Resin, Turpentine, Rosin. 
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NEW IDEAS 


e e « here are some that are making news 


Fluid Drive 

Something new for tee-off time is a 
golf ball with an oil center, developed 
by the United States Rubber Co. Ac- 
cording to company engineers, who 
tested the ball on Southern links, it 
has two advantages over other types: 
It’s livelier, tougher. 


Honeymoon Special 


That’s the name of an appliance 
package, soon to be introduced by 
General Electric, which will include 
(for the first time) a product outside 
the field. The package: An iron, a cof- 
fee maker and a toaster, packed in a 
Wheary traveling case. Price: $29.95. 
V oice “Dialing” 

The last word in telephoning has just 
been announced: Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories reveals that “voice dialing” 
is now an actuality. By breaking down 
electric currents into sub-bands of dif- 
ferent power, the called party is auto- 


matically connected by “talking” the 
number into the transmitter. 


News! 


The swing to simple, informative 
annual reports hits a new high in 
Home Life Insurance Co.’s 1940 Re- 
port to Policyholders. Called “Home 
Made News,” it’s in newspaper for- 
mat (five pages), broken up with bold 
heads, boxes, charts, chatty columns 
and lots of pictures. 


Peachy 


Peaches, long known as “fuzzy 
fruit,” are now being de-fuzzed by 
some growers in California. As a re- 
sult of this greater eye-appeal, they 
bring premium prices. 


Buycycle 


The increased buying power of the 
munitions worker in the last war was 
reflected in the glare of the $10 and 
$15 silk shirts many of them wore. To- 
day’s munitions worker, reports the 
American Institute of Laundering, is 
also beginning to buy more expensive 
clothing. But this time, $3.50 rayon 
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shirts are taking the place of the more 
expensive silks. Another source reports 
five-cent cigars drawing workers who 
used to go for a cheaper smoke. 


Puffect 


Because bulky equipment makes sol- 
diers balky, compactness and usability 
are two major considerations in selling 
to the Army market. Meeting this need 
is a special wax-lined package for 
Army use just introduced by Quaker 
Puffed Rice. Milk can be poured right 
into this leak-proof package, eliminat- 
ing the need for a dish. 


Tall Story 


The height of the customer is .of 
growing concern to many life insur- 
ance companies. A survey just com- 
pleted by the American Institute of 
Actuaries, in which purchasers of life 





| fire-proofed cotton batting for air- 


Bale of Business 


THE CONSTANT stream of solutions 
to the cotton surplus problem re- 
mains at high tide. Month ago the 
first cotton house was built 
[Forpes, Apr. 15, p. 20]. Now it 
is reported that low-quality raw cot- 
ton is being used to produce high- 
grade writing paper. About 10,000 
bales will be diverted from the 
existing surplus (at 444¢ a pound). 
Preliminary treatment of the raw 
cotton is less expensive than for 
other materials, and the finished 
paper is described as something to 
write home about. A defense use 
for cotton has just been developed 
by E. C. Wallace, engineer and 
scientist, in his introduction of a 


raid shelters. And cotton is now 
also being used to combat tobacco’s 
deadliest enemy—‘Blue Mold.” A 
new method of control, using fumi- 
gating crystals scattered over 90- 
inch unbleached cotton sheeting, 
will protect more than 50,000,000 
square yards of seed beds. 











insurance were sized up, reveals that 
tall men buy larger policies than short 
men. The institute studied one com- 
pany’s experience for 16 years and dis- 
covered that the average policy bought 
by men five feet tall was $4,603, while 
men six feet tall bought an average of 
$5,220 and the amount bought by men 
six foot four inches in height stretched 
up to $6,870. The average for all men 
was $4,745. 


Defense Diploma 


Harvard Business School has just 
announced a special 12-month “Na- 
tional Defense Plan of Training for 
Service in Defense Industries.” Begin- 
ning in September, the course will 
concentrate on administrative prob- 
lems in factory management, cost ac- 
counting, budgeting, procurement, in- 
dustrial problems of essential defense 
industries and will be offered for the 
“duration.” Anyone who successfully 
completes the 12-month course -will 
be awarded the degree of Industrial 
Administrator. 


Sure Fire 


Aimed at giving public morale a 
boost, National Acme Co.’s outdoor 
exhibit in front of a Cleveland bank is 
reported to be a bulls-eye hit. Two 
Acme employees thrill watchers by 
feeding bars of steel into one end of a 
machine and collecting 10 perfect ma- 
chine gun bullets every minute as they 
come out of the other end. 


Newsgram 


Western Union is testing two new 
ideas—both services for business men. 
One is the “Wake Up Telegram,” for 
New Yorkers who are inclined to over- 
sleep in the morning. They send it to 
themselves (the night before) for de- 
livery at the time they want to get up. 
Sample: “Wake up. It’s 8 o'clock.” 
The other is the “Illustrated Tele- 
gram.” This one is for executives 
everywhere. who want to send the 
same illustrated message to a number 
of people. The telegram blanks (print- 
ed to order) carry any desired illus- 
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tration—in black and white or in sev- 
eral colors—and are sent as low-rate, 
overnight telegrams. 


Priceless 


The ticker tape, long an instrument 
of information, is now also serving as 
an instrument of invitation. Just be- 
fore opening of the market, the New 
York Stock Exchange ticks out an in- 
vitation on the tape to visit the Ex- 
change gallery and exhibit room. Ex- 
change receptionists report a heart- 
warming response to invitation by 
ticker. 


Kitchen “Clincher” 

“The way to a woman’s heart is 
through the kitchen,” says the General 
Electric Home Bureau, now providing 
a unique kitchen service for prospec- 
tive home builders. When the bureau 
is asked to plan a kitchen for a new 
home or to remodel an old kitchen, 
it obliges by setting up a miniature, 
three-dimensional scale model (com- 
plete with tiny appliances), photo- 
graphs it and presents the owner with 
a picture of the kitchen-to-be. 


Bond Offer 


Many companies are encouraging 
workers to purchase defense bonds, 
but Ever Ready Label Corp., New 
York City, has gone a step further. 
The company pays 20% toward the 
purchase of defense bonds by em- 
ployees, and finances the balance on a 
30-payment plan. 


Child Market 


American Optical Co., makers of 
the famed Polaroid lens, are looking 
ahead constantly. Latest example of 
keen insight on their part: Sun glasses 
for children, which combine Polaroid 
sun-resistant qualities with the shatter- 
resistant properties of a safety glass 
made on the “sandwich” principle. 


Eyes Have It 


In industry, the eye-cripple is per- 
haps the most dangerous saboteur, 
says Dr. Hedwig S. Kuhn. “His num- 
ber is legion. His lack of visual co- 
ordination makes of him an unwitting, 
and usually unconscious ‘Fifth Col- 
umnist.’ Industry must give recogni- 
tion to this employee because he is 
a potential threat to maximum effici- 
ency in the defense program. He can 
wreck a rearmament program just as 
easily as the faulty depth register in 
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THE TELEPHONE plays an impor- 
tant part in any business. In fact, 
your telephone technique can mean 
profit or loss, success or failure. 
Here are 12 ways to insure good 


| telephone relations: 


1. Speak distinctly, in a conversa- 
tional tone, with your lips about a 
half inch from the mouth-piece. 
Don’t whisper. Don’t mumble. 
Don’t shout. 

2. Listen attentively. This elimi- 
nates the annoyance of repetition, 
and is a safeguard against “misun- 
derstandings,” so common in tele- 
phone conversations. 

3. Smile when you talk, and try 
to visualize the person with whom 
you are conversing. The telephone 
is like a mirror—it reflects your 
personality. 

4. Don’t be abrupt. The telephone 
can easily turn abruptness into 
rudeness. 

5. Eliminate sound effects (the 
rustling of papers and the tapping 
of a pencil), for they can be very 
distracting to the other person. 

6. Answer your telephone prompt- 
ly. This is only common courtesy, 
and it may save you missing an im- 
portant call. 

7. Never end a conversation by 
slamming down the receiver; it’s 





Your Telephone Relations 
By DON SAMSON 


like slamming a door in a person’s 
face. Say “good-bye,” and hang up 
gently. 

8. Keep pencil and paper close at 
hand to avoid delay and error in 
making memos. If you must put 
down the phone during a conversa- 
tion, explain the delay. 

9. Don’t make the other fellow 
say, “I’m sorry, but I can’t talk 
now.” If the person you call sounds 
“cold,” don’t go cold yourself. Sim- 
ply ask, “Is it convenient to talk 
now?” Often it isn’t, and you can 
suggest calling back. 

10. Identify yourself (name, de- 
partment) before you begin to talk. 
This applies to making a call, as 
well as to receiving one, and often 
prevents embarrassment for both 
parties. 

11. When you make a call, be 
ready to talk when the person called 
answers. Nothing is more annoying 
than to be told, “Just a minute,” 
when you answer a telephone. 

12. Don’t transfer a call you can 
handle yourself. If you must trans- 
fer a call, move the hook up and 
down slowly, so that the operator 
receives your signal clearly. Then 
be sure the person calling is con- 
nected with the right party with- 
out too much delay. 








his vision can cause him to misjudge 
the dump spot and snuff out the lives 
of a dozen workmen. Eye examina- 
tions have to give much more detailed 
information about what a given pair 
of eyes can do to meet the specific re- 
quirements of a job than has been the 
practice in most instances. Visual 
standards of specific jobs must be 
worked out and this involves a thor- 
ough understanding of every opera- 
tion. When this has been done, prin- 
ciples of ‘Eyes for the Job’ can be 
established.” 


No Stain 


The new office-warehouse of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Los Ange- 
les, is a shining example of smart pro- 
motion. The front entrance of the 
building presents a decorative applica- 


tion of one of the company’s best- 
known products, Allegheny Stainless, 
while the walls of the interior lobby 
are surfaced with another company 
product, Ludlite. A well-designed pair 
of stainless hand railings line the en- 
trance steps and the entrance vestibule 
also shows evidence of the stainless 
treatment. 


It’s the Nuts 


Peanut butter has often been termed 
the spread of a nation. But Peanut 
Patch Corp., Atlanta, Ga., has just in- 
troduced a peanut loaf which may be- 
come the bread of a nation. Consist- 
ing of 16% peanut mix and 84% plain 
flour, the peanut bread (containing 
vitamins A, B-1 and C) is sold at regu- 
lar white-bread prices in many stores 
in the Atlanta area. 
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What's ‘Adséadém Defense? 


{ was IN Europe from 1937 to mid- 
1940. I saw Great Britain awake 
drowsily to the gigantic production 
task ahead as she was swept toward 
war. I saw Germany put the finishing 
touches on her war machine, Many 
of the same procedures are apparent 
everywhere over here and it is clear 
that many business men still do not 
realize the seriousness of the battle of 
defense. 

OPM Director Knudsen has de- 
clared “we are all in the Army now.” 
Deputy Director Batt has said that 
“the day of business as usual is done.” 
The government has arbitrarily cur- 
tailed automobile production by 20%. 
Shipyards have been commandeered. 
Prices are being fixed. Priorities have 
been established. The President has 
come out for a seven-day week for 
industry. The U. S. has peacetime 
conscription — for the first time in 
history. 

The OPM—on the present basis— 
says that U. S. business faces a pro- 
duction job of approximately 28 bil- 
jion man-hours to be accomplished in 
27 months. Estimates are that defense 
expenditures may reach the unprece- 
dented level of $20,000,000,000 yearly. 
and that regular production may have 
to be seriously curtailed to meet the 


goal. 


NOTHING CAN INTERFERE 


“Anything that interferes with de- 
fense must wait,” says Director Batt. 
“The aftermath of over-production and 
lost markets is beside the point, when 
compared with the aftermath of los- 
ing the battle of production.” 

These are plain words. But, as in 
England and France, some business 
men, and labor leaders too, have been 
lulled by loose talk about the ease of 
making airplanes, tanks, guns and am- 
munition by mass production methods. 
They don’t seem to understand that 
to reach a daily production of only 
25 airplane engines of 1,200 horse- 
power requires a capital investment of 
$30,000,000, a floor area of 1,000,000 
square feet, and 8,500 men. 





Wituam F. Brooxs is Managing Editor of _ 


Forses. 
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They fail to comprehend that a 50- 
caliber machine gun firing steadily for 
an hour uses up $5,050 of ammuni- 
tion, or that a four-barreled machine 
gun of larger caliber, firing for an 
hour, uses $131,000. of ammunition. 

They don’t take into consideration 
that there are 50,000 separate inspec- 
tions of an aircraft engine; that 30,- 
000 man-hours of labor go into a me- 
dium bomber; that 450,000 rivets go 
into a heavy bomber; or that in one 
medium bomber 30,000 parts, not in- 
cluding bolts, nuts and rivets, are 
worked into 650 minor sub-assemblies, 
and these in turn into 32 major sub- 
assemblies, before they are put into a 
plane. 

Not many consider that before we 
can even begin the construction of 
a light tank 2,400 separate drawings 
must be prepared, or that the car- 
riage alone for a 155 mm. gun re- 
quires approximately 1,000 separate 
drawings, and an additional 500 just 
for the recoil mechanism. 

We are attempting to do in two 
years what Germany did in eight 

















years of regimented production and 
control. We started in June, 1940. 
Much already has been accom- 
plished. As a fair sample, the air- 
plane industry was producing 200 
planes monthly early last year. In No- 
vember it was up to 700 planes. Now 
it is hitting close to 1,500 monthly and 
expectation is that by September it 
will pass the 2,500 mark. In eight 
months aircraft production floor space 
has increased 82%! And Director 
Knudsen says that we must hit 2,500 
planes monthly by August, and keep 
on doubling until the end of the year! 


TANK PRODUCTION ROLLING 


Thirteen-ton tanks are being turned 
out at a fair rate and a start has been 
made on 26-ton tanks. But, here too, 
the goal is double by the end of the 
year. 

The machine tool industry which 
produced an average of $100,000,000 
of equipment yearly during the 1935- 
39 period, doubled its output in 1939 
and again in 1940, when production 
reached $400,000,000 of machinery. 





“They're just blank signs, lady. We're only rehearsing!" 
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This year, output is expected to total 
$750,000,000. 

Small arms—rifles and submachine 
guns—are running ahead of schedule 
but, to meet the goal set, production 
of one must be stepped up 100% be- 
fore the end of the year and of the 
other about 500%. 

A year ago the U. S. was producing 
25,000,000 pounds of aluminum ingots 


a month. Today the monthly produc- 


tion is reaching toward 50,000,000 
pounds and by the end of the year 
should approximate 70,000,000 pounds 
monthly. The ultimate goal has been 
estimated to be about 150,000,000 
pounds monthly. 

Effort is being made to co-ordinate 
civilian and armament needs so that 
the former will not be thrown too far 
out of line by the increased defense 
demands. But unless there is a com- 
plete shift in direction and public 
sentiment there is little likelihood the 
rush to arm will be slowed up to give 
lengthy consideration to domestic 
peacetime products. 


MUST SHOW NECESSITY 


Already the plans for greater air- 
craft expansion will require more and 
more of the materials used in motor 
cars, appliances, radios, and countless 
other products for private use. About 
the only way cuts in production can 
be prevented is to show necessity of 
their production to the defense plan— 
an argument motor car manufacturers 
might well make since passenger cars 
are vital to transport workers to their 
tasks. 

So far U. S. labor has not felt the 
pinch of full control necessary for a 
co-ordinated defense effort. The total 
number of man-days lost from strikes 
in the first three months of 1941, ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, was more than three- 
and-a-third times as great as in the 
same quarter last year—3,022,918 as 
against 905,000 for the same three 
months of 1940. In all of 1940, only 
940,000 man-days were lost by strikes 
in England. It is unlikely—in view of 
the public reaction—that the President 
will allow this situation to continue. 

In England, in Canada, in Australia, 
in Germany, and in all the warring 
countries, the experience of business 
and labor has been the same. Taxes 
have gone up. Materials and labor 
have been conscripted. Labor has been 
forced to give up some of its rights 
for the duration of the conflict. And 
production for private use has been an 
afterthought. 
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Out of the Night 


N LOS ANGELES it is eleven o'clock; in Detroit, one; in 
Schenectady it is two o'clock in the morning. 


In Los Angeles a young riveter moves a little faster down the 
row of rivets that stitches a gleaming airfoil. In Detroit a helmeted 
welder concentrates on the harsh arc that knits two pieces of steel 
plate. In Schenectady a veteran machinist watches a little more 
intently the lathe tool that pares a precise 1/1000 of an inch from 
a 20-inch steel shaft. 


Listen! You will hear them: staccato beat of rivet guns... . 
crackle of welding torches . . . harsh whisper of turning lathes. 
The sounds of America working! 


Look! You will see them: factory windows ablaze at night . 
long freights rolling by in the twilight . . . somewhere in New- 
foundland six bombers, motors idling, poised eastward on a runway 
in the gray dawn. The signs of America producing! 


Many men, many places, three shifts. But ome job—to make 
America secure. 


Different machines, making different things—bombers in Los 
Angeles, tanks in Detroit, generators in Schenectady. But behind 
them all one universal force: electric power—turning lathes, joining 
metals, providing a changeless, universal light. 


For more than 60 years electricity has been the power that makes 
all work kin. In itself one of the major industries that have con- 
tributed so much to American life—contributing now in its own 
right to national defense—electricity is today vital to all the others 
as they labor ‘‘all-out’’ in America’s defense. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-211M1-211 
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BUSINESS HEADS should make calcula- 
tions on the basis of our going into 
the war. 

How would their sources of supplies 
and raw materials be affected? 

What would be the effect upon their 
labor situation? 

What would be likely to happen to 
sales? 

What stand should be taken on 
prices ? 

How much reserve should be set up 
to meet looming tax increases? 

What dividend course should be 
mapped? 

How about transportation? Should 
more trucks be acquired while they are 
available? 

How much capital should be invest- 
ed in additional plant facilities to take 
care of non-defense demands from reg- 
ular customers ? 

What policy should be followed to 
strengthen relations with steady cus- 
tomers, against the time when war 
orders will cease? 


STEPS TOWARD WAR 


These suggestions are timely because 
each week sees us closer to involve- 
ment in hostilities. 

The Secretary of the Navy, doubt- 
less with the approval of President 
Roosevelt, has publicly exhorted 
armed convoying to Europe of ships 
laden with war materials. Steps are 
being taken to repair and employ Axis 
ships recently seized in U. S. ports. 
Wholesale arrests of Nazi sailors here 
have been instituted. Authoritative no- 
tice has been served that American pa- 
trol has already been extended an un- 
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FORBES 


B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Make Calculations on Basis 


America Will Go to War 


precedented distance from our shores. 

Other definite measures calculated 
to incite Hitler to strike back have 
been ordered on a breathtaking scale, 
admittedly to combat the enemies of 
democracy. The call has gone forth for 
2,000,000 tons of shipping for govern- 
mental purposes. Plants aiding pre- 
paredness have been instructed to get 
on a twenty-four-hour schedule. The 
country is to be combed for machine 
tools capable of expediting war pro- 
duction. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT VEERING 


Moreover, public sentiment is very 
definitely trending towards endorse- 
ment of the more aggressive moves 
made by President Roosevelt. Whereas 
a majority of citizens not so long ago 
opposed armed convoying, opposition 
to. this war-provoking proposal has 
definitely diminished. 

In short, the overwhelming odds 
now are that we will do things which 
will bring retaliation by Hitler, retali- 
ation calculated to precipitate us into 
the titanic struggle. 

If and when this happens, the Axis 
leaders will find the people of the 
United States strongly united against 
them. They will find, also, that their 
scoffing at the belligerent power of this 
country was shallow, silly, unfounded. 

For my part, I do not believe that 
Hitler will be able to overrun and over- 
power the British Isles before effective 
American support can be provided— 
although Britain may conceivably suf- 
fer grievous reverses meanwhile in the 
Mediterranean and in North Africa, 
including Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


(Such setbacks I do not regard as at 
all inevitable. ) 

From all sides, this writer is queried 
as to the outlook for securities. 

Perhaps rashly, I am inclined to 
think that our entry into the war has 
already been very largely discounted 
by our stock markets. An initial dip 
might occur; but recovery in many 
sound stocks would be reasonable in 
view of the present extremely low ratio 
of quotations to earnings, even after 
allowing for tax burdens. 

It would be well not to forget the 
proverbial admonition, “Don’t sell 
America short.” 








Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Continued from page 20) 








accounts for his ceaseless activities on 
behalf of boys and youths. 

He is a tough septuagenarian. Every 
year he spends several weeks on horse- 
back, putting in the nights in a sleep- 
ing bag, on his 6,000-acre New Mexico 
ranch. 

Like his company, he “Covers the 
Earth.” He spends as much time in 
Pullmans and in airplanes as in his 
office. When the Cleveland award was. 
made, he was at sea for an inspection 
tour of his company’s South Ameri- 
can plants. 

But he doesn’t neglect sports. He: 
still shoots golf in the middle 80s, is. 
a fight fan, a large stockholder in the 
Cleveland Ball Club. Loves opera. Nev- 
er drinks, yet is most genial of hosts. 

—B.CF. 
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eemed to tho 


Whether you want a al business Cou 
vba aac and beautiful Limousine—or an athie 
e 


Stateless at prices that are 


_ Today’s poiens the average man, 
womany or fantle ages I of utmost motor- 


ear luxury. And, always, behind that fine luxury 


FASTEST SELLING 


vam DODGE 


FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY FULL- FLOATING RIDE 


FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND FOR A “RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK PROTECTION 


ENGINE MOUNTINGS TO CRADLE YOUR ENGINE 


FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 


stand the proven Greatness of Dodge Engineering, 
and the sureness of Dodge Manufacturing. When 
Dodge cars leave the factory they carry with them 
this great assembly of famous features which 

obtain nowhere else—including the sensational 


Dodge Fluid Drive. 


Twenty-Seven Years of Excellence stands behind 
the beauty and the staunchness of the 1941 Dodge. 
You should act on this TODAY. There’s ery 
no obligation in looking and taking your first ex 
mental eride. Visityour Dodgedealer—TO AY. 


tThis Detroit delivered price includes all Federal taxes 
and all standard equipment, but not transportation, state and 
local taxes (if any). Front directional signals, bumper guards 
and white wall tires at slight additional cost—with famous 
Fluid Drive only $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy 
budget terms. Prices suhject to change without notice. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S., EVERY THURSDAY, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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TO LEAD THE 
SELLING PARADE 


arm your men with the countless sales pointers 
assembled by Charles B. Roth in his stimu- 
lating book, “The Selling Parade". This help- 
ful volume will lend both pleasure and profit 
to every salesman who reads it 





TELLS HOW TO: 


Put Pants on the Do Something Dif- 


Sale ferent 
Get New Customers Push 
for Old 


Meet Special Offers 


Relax Deo Something Every- 
Let People Like You one Likes 


Bluff the Buffers Make It Snappy 
Remember Names Watch Your Words 
Get Appointments Overcome Buck Fever 
Be Price Proud Let the Goods Talk 


Learn When You  Woodshed Your Sales 
Lose Talk 


Change Pace Come Back 
Stay Young Stop Worrying 
—not with “preachy” arm chair advice but 
with easy to read, semember and apply true 
stories of how other salesmen licked the very 
problems that you encounter every day. 


"The Selling Parade" is unlike any selling 
book you have ever read. No hokum, no 
theory—just hard-pan sales pointers actually 
used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than your men have to get 
ahead. Here are hundreds of lively sales 
experiences and things they can do today, 
now, where they are, with whatever they 
have, to forge ahead in selling their product 
and themselves. Acclaimed by editors of 
scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must” reading this year and every year. 


Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


Send For Your Copy Today! 
You Can Start Using It Now! 


=== MONEY-BACK OFFER === == 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Selling Parade,” 
by “Anais B. Roth. I will pay postman $2 plus 
postage. It is understood that I may return book 
within 5 days for em? if it doesn’t fit my needs. 
(C.0.D. offer n U. S. only.) 


RD boo d's nd kane abab bake caee Pains stipes a awe 
Deas. side ocvessageen Street, Be We. 2cscevteccess 
CRY nie. ccdets Weasel DOROS. i xdsni, <cdae 
(0 Check here if you enclose $2 with coupon. In 
Chet case Wi poy guiines Case, Sante Sioa 
privilege course. Note: N. Y. City 
residents 4 cents for Sales Tax. 
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Plastic Pen—All-Around Welder 


News of New Products, Materials 


Leak-Proof Pen 


Made with “Lucite,” the du Pont 
plastic, a new fountain pen holds ink 
that dries as it writes. In addition to 
this special fast-drying ink, the pen has 
a patented cylindrical comb inside of 
the “barrel,” which traps any overflow 
of ink. There’s a choice of black, blue 
and red with either sterling silver or 
gold-filled caps, plus a promise by the 
maker of life-long service. (“51.” 
Maker: Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis.) 


All-Duty Welder 


A new welder can weld all weldable 
metals and alloys because of the wide 
range of heats it possesses, claims the 
manufacturer. Changing suddenly from 
20 amperes for light work to 300 am- 
peres for the heaviest jobs is easily ac- 
complished, making it ideal for all- 
around work—experimental, mainte- 
nance, repair, full-time production. A 
24-hour workday won’t hurt this weld- 
er, since it cannot overheat or burn. 
(“All-Metal Welder.” Maker: Com- 
monwealth Electric Welder Manufac- 
turing Co., 3200 Oxford St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 


Holds Tight 


Steel straps can now be pulled to 
maximum tightness on shipments, says 
the maker of a new type of tool for 
steel strapping. Gripper jaws on the 
instrument are located on the bottom 
of the front base, allowing both edges 
of the steel strap to be gripped firmly 
and neatly. The “stretcher” makes it 
possible to strap wide or heavy steel 
bands around bundles without leaving 
any slack. (“Edge Grip Stretcher.” 
Maker: Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


No Soap 


An all-around cleaning performance 
is claimed for a soapless soap powder 
that makes 40 gallons of solution to a 


pound (when mixed with hot or cold 
water). Although the powder contains 
no soap, fats or oils, it makes real suds 
that penetrate right through dirt and 
grease. Harmless to hands and clothing 
as well as paint and varnish surfaces 
and automobile finishes, the cleanser 
contains no acid, caustic, ammonia or 
grit and dries four times faster than 
water, leaving a glossy luster, we are 
told. (“Coldfoam.” Maker: The Savo- 
gran Co., India Whar/, Boston, Mass.) 


Cool-headed 


Every second counts in defense work 
and time wasted mopping sweat from 
face and goggles is a loss in any fac- 
tory. Therefore, a new type of light, 
porous sweatband that clings gently to 
the head without binding should prove 
to be an asset to both the worker and 
the company. The “millions of thirsty 
pores” in the band not only absorb 
perspiration, but also keep heads cool- 
er on hot jobs, says the maker. (“Cool- 
band.” Maker: Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Take Notice 


Bulletin boards for the busy plant or 
office are now available in streamlined 
design. The metal case (20 gauge 
steel) has a crackle green enamel fin- 
ish, while the door is fitted with dou- 
ble strength glass, protected by chan- 
nel rubber along all edges. The board 
itself is removable, which makes it 
possible to plan a display right on the 
board before putting it up for general 
inspection. The entire unit is 30 inches 
wide, 37 inches high and only 1% 
inches deep. (“Bulletin Board.” Maker: 
The Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 Antoine 
St., Detroit, Mich.) 


Plastic Coat 
A plastic coating for metals has just 


been introduced, which can be used 
either as a priming coat or purely for 
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protection against rust and corrosion. 
Applied by spraying, painting or dip- 
ping, the coating forms a thin cover 
which is so flexible that changes in 
temperature have no noticeable effect 
upon it, we are told. In addition, an 
unusual quality of adhesion makes the 
plastic coating particularly valuable for 
protecting welds. As a base coat, it 
provides a tough, durable bond be- 
tween metal surfaces and any kind of 
finishing coat, and saves 50% of the 
weight of the conventional primer. It 
is also claimed to make concrete water- 
proof. (“Marlox.” Maker: Marley 
Chemical Co., 983 East Milwaukee St., 
Detroit, Mich.) 


Automatic Recharger 


Feature of a new luggage-type por- 
table radio is a built-in automatic bat- 
tery charger which eliminates the in- 
convenience and expense of dry-cell 
replacement. The set stands about 13 
inches high and wide, five inches deep 
and weighs 17 pounds complete with 
tan-colored simulated leather case. 
It operates for 15 to 20 hours on its 
battery alone, says the maker, and 
may be operated on alternating cur- 
rent while battery is being renewed. 
(“LB-530.” Maker: General Electric 
Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y.) —Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBEs when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 








E, G. Budd 


—Practical Dreamer 
(Continued from page 15) 
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and America; several times was landed 
belly down (wheels inadvertently 
drawn up) without damage to crew 
or craft, and can now be seen perched 
in front of Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin Museum. 

Budd believes stainless steel can be 
employed effectively in aviation and 
currently is fabricating parts, such as 
stainless steel gasoline tanks, for air- 
craft production. 

But, busy as he is in National De- 
fense, he is looking beyond the hori- 
zon to the day when peace is restored. 
Then, he insists, bigger things than 
ever will be achieved in industry. He 
is eager to play his part in the pioneer- 
ing to come. 

“It is,” he says, “a great adventure 


to live today—in America.” : 
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Meet Hollywood’s Number 1 creative man—KING VIDOR — Director- 
Producer for MGM . . . We found Mr. Vidor discussing — with a script 
girl— “rushes” from “COMRADE X,” MGM’s spy-thriller starring CLARK 
GABLE and HEDY LAMARR. 





The projection room — where waste footage is cut, each scene edited, action speeded. 
Many Academy awards are actually won here. Mr. Vidor dictates every direction, 
note, detail to his Ediphone. They’re recorded quickly, accurately, even with inflections. 





Here’s King Vidor recording scenes and 
dialogue from J. P. Marquand’s best-seller, 
“H. M. Pulbam, Esquire’ —his next 

Why don’t you discover how much bicture for MGM. Here again, Edipbone 

more you can do in a working day saves valuable time, steps up efficiency. 

with the Edison Voicewriter? No 

“overtime,” either, when you keep an 

Ediphone at home (as Mr. Vidor does). EDISON 

And your secretary will thank you VO | C E W R IT E & 

when you phone “Ediphone,” your a 

city, or write Dept.H5, (address below) E d i p h one 

for a demonstration. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St.. Toronto 
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“Play” Programs 
Aid Workers 


RECREATION PROGRAMS for workers 
are finding favor with a growing per- 
centage of companies. The strain of 
defense production, which might tend 
to make “Jack a dull boy,” is being 
eased by providing proper recrea- 
tional facilities and encouraging work- 
ers to participate in sporting events. 

Four big advantages of recreation 
programs are cited by leaders in 
the play-for-workers movement: (1) 
Improved employer-employee _ rela- 
tions; (2) better interdepartmental 
co-operation and fellowship; (3) bet- 
ter use of energy by workers during 
free time; (4) better mental and phys- 
ical fitness on the part of workers. 

A study of industrial recreation, 
just completed by Purdue University, 
reveals an increasing need for solving 
the problem of constructive use of 
leisure time by workers “as a result of 
scientific management, the invention 
of machines and consequent shorter 
hours of work.” 


WHAT PLAY COSTS 


Surveying the activities of 639 com- 
panies, the university discovered that 
38% had recreation programs, gen- 
erally financed by the company or the 
company benefit association. Less than 
$2,000 a year was spent on recrea- 
tion by 45% of the companies, while 
2% of the companies spent $40,000 
or more a year. 

The average weekly recreational cost 
per employee for all companies hav- 
ing from six to 20,000 or more em- 
ployees was 14 cents. And some of 
the programs were partially financed 
by revenue-producing activities such 
as bowling and dancing. 

Bulletin boards were used more fre- 
quently than other methods to inform 
employees of future program activi- 
ties. Most popular sport was bowling, 
followed by softball, basketball, golf 
and baseball. 

Camera clubs led all cultural activi- 
ties, while dancing was the outstanding 
social activity and outings, picnics 
were greatly relished by workers. 

Workers like recreation during 
lunch periods too. In order of choice, 
cards, horseshoes, checkers, softball, 
musical programs, ping pong and 
bowling were the mid-day- favorites. 

—Epmunp Srone. 
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Time is Precious 
to America in 1941 


... don't Waste a Minute! 


... Start by saving figuring time on the 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


N° one knows better than you how 
much office time is lost when im- 
portant figuring work is delayed or 
when figuring errors occur. Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines 
can help you avoid this waste and cut 
down figuring costs as well. 


Underwood Sundstrand gives you more 
speed for the same reason it gives you 
greater accuracy. It simplifies! There 
are only 10 numeral keys on the 
Underwood Sundstrand and these are 
so arranged that even beginners use 
the Touch Method of operation almost 
from the start. The operator keeps her 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 





eyes on the work. There’s no head- 
swinging between “copy” and machine 
to invite mistakes. 


Because we know how Underwood 
Sundstrand performance compares with 
that of other machines, we invite you 
to ¢ry this streamlined adding-figuring 
machine in your own office with one 
of your own staff at the keyboard. Tele- 
phone our local Branch and we'll de- 
liver a machine without obligation to 
you of any kind. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 11) 
savings banks now allow much less interest on de- 
posits. 

It is well that Washington does not plan loud 
ballyhooing, does not plan sensational “drives.” To 
garner maximum amounts, the Federal Treasury 
should, however, consistently conduct an impressive 
nationwide advertising campaign to drive home to 
ordinary folks and families the importance and the 
advantages of thus employing their savings. 

General Electric sets corporations an excellent ex- 
ample. It has suspended its standing offer of General 
Electric Employees Securities Corporation bonds to 
its workers “to insure that its operation might not 
interfere with the sale of United States Savings 
Bonds”; and the company has also suspended its 
old-established Employees Savings Plan in order to 
put into operation a defense savings plan to encourage 
its 105,000 employees to buy war certificates. Ar- 
rangements have been made for deducting requested 
amounts from pay envelopes to purchase Govern- 
ment obligations on instalments. 


Our Weird Labor Law 


Weird is our Federal labor law—as interpreted by 
Roosevelt’s appointees to the United States Supreme 
Court. Once upon a time two men worked for a com- 
pany, Phelps-Dodge. After they ceased to be employed, 
a strike occurred. Some time later the two decided 
they would like to work again for the company. They 
applied for jobs. They were not hired. 

‘ What has happened? The New Deal Supreme Court 
Justices—but not the other Justices—have decreed 
that, although they were not then on the payroll and 
were not taken on, the company must pay them full 
wages from the day they applied for work! 

The administrators of the Wagner Act, who have 
been notoriously one-sided, claimed that they are 
clairvoyant, that, though they were not present, they 
could read clearly the mind of the management when 
it did not provide work for these two job-seekers: 
the NLRB could read the motives of the management. 
namely, that they turned the applicants down because 
they were union members. Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Stone refused to credit the Labor Law adminis- 
trators with any such occult powers. They could not 
see that the job-applicants had any claim whatsoever 
on the company. But the New Dealers on the Bench, 
a majority, ruled otherwise. 

So the men will be enriched by full-time pay from 
the day they did not start work! 

Could anything be more ludicrous? 

Congress should rectify this iniquitous law forth- 
with. 


Arnold Criticizes Unions 


Trust-Buster Thurman W. Arnold, who has brought 
suits against more than 850 corporations and 1,100 
against business executives, finds certain labor unions 
guilty of heinous practices. Some of them: Every 
truck entering New York City must pay $9 a day for 
a wholly unnecessary man. New York City milk 
dealers couldn’t keep depots open only an hour-and-a- 
half a day to reduce costs of distribution, but were 
compelled by the union to pay a full day’s wages. 
Union officials forbade the use of metal lath and 
metal rods which are not fabricated and bent at 
the job. Various unions prohibit use of spray guns 
for applying paint because restriction to the use of 
brushes provides more employment. In more than, one 
city, although the only work to be done is to pull 
a switch in the morning and again at stopping time, 
union leaders insist that an electrician be kept on the 
job all day and paid full union rates. 

Mr. Arnold calls such practices “hold-ups.” 

But since those in power at Washington are so 
overawed by what they regard as the political strength 
of labor, not one word of condemnation has come 
from them nor one recommendation that such “hold- 
ups” be legislatively outlawed. 

Has “equal justice for all” died and been buried? 


War Efforts, Yes; Jitteryness, No. 


President Roosevelt’s exhortation that plants and 
machinery capable of furnishing the sinews of pre- 
paredness be operated 24 hours a day is generally 
accepted as warranted by events in Europe and by 
our own defense deficiencies. His decree that 2,000,000 
tons of shipping be made available for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, though fulfilling it may not prove immedi- 
ately feasible, also has been calmly accepted. 

Washington must vigilantly guard against doing 
or saying anything productive of jitteryness. It would 
be bad, immeasurably bad, were the American people 
to develop a serious case of “nerves.” Despite the 
Government’s gigantic expenditures, . recurrence of 
acute curtailment of trade could occur, strewing the 
continent with commercial bankruptcies and throwing 
many thousands of retail workers and other wage 
earners, not skilled in mechanics, out of work. The 
effect upon the Government’s direly-needed revenue 
also would be deplorable. 

Confidence, not consternation, faith, not feverish- 
ness, should be encouraged. 
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The Changing Amer- 
ican Business Man! 
(Continued from page 17) 














ability to profit by experience and get 
things accomplished.” 

Epwarp R. Stettinius: “Hard work, 
and a conscientious effort to build up 
a wide circle of acquaintances.” 

James J. Tunney: “Luck.” 

C. O. Wanvic: “Application that 
produced results; consideration for as- 
sociates (suppliers as well as buyers) ; 
a lot of luck; and some intestinal for- 
titude.” 

Tuomas J. Watson: “Love of my 
work, as a result of constant study 
trying to keep pace with a constantly 
changing world.” 

F. E. Witutiamson: “Hard work and 
fortunate opportunity.” 

CuHartes D, Wiman: “Interest in 
the business and desire to see it grow.” 

Those who specified simply “hard 
work” included: Wallace L. Caldwell; 
C. S. Davis; George A. Eastwood, Ar- 
mour & Company; B. F. Fairless; John 
Holmes; W. Alton Jones, Cities Ser- 
vice; F. W. Lovejoy, Eastman Kodak; 
Robert L. Lund; Craig R. Sheaffer, 
Sheaffer Pen; Blaine S. Smith; S. 
Wells Utley; William B. Warner, Mc- 
Call Corporation. 


“What advice do you think is 
the most valuable for a young 
man to receive and act upon?” 
Replies from heads of nationally 
known enterprises will be given in 
our next issue. 


More Vitamins 


VITAMINS, growing in popularity on 
every front, show promise of even fur- 
ther gains due to two new develop- 
ments: (1) A nine-hour “test-tube” 
method of disclosing in wheat and 
corn the exact amount of thiamin and 
riboflavin (important elements of the 
vitamin B complex). (2) Proposed 
standards for “enriched” flour issued 
by Food and Drug Administration, 
which would restore elements removed 
from white flour by milling. At this 
writing, vitamin makers (Commercial 
Solvents, Merck, Squibb, Monsanto, 
American..Cyanamid) expect to get 
priorities on chemical equipment to 
expand capacity. 
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Helping You See 
THROUGH ™: MOUNTAINS 

















° The voceeli completed 
“Dream Highway” from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh is America’s finest 
tunnel superhighway. It’s a road 
you'd love to travel. On this road you 
can drive 160 miles through the 
Allegheny Mountains in less than 
three hours by auto. The same jour- 
ney a century ago took several days 
by stagecoach or Conestoga wagon. 
The turnpike is an old institution, 
dating back to 1785, but the Ameri- 
cans who traveled it then would 
hardly recognize the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike of today. 


¢ For one thing, there are no 
crossroads or railroad crossings. 
East and west lanes sweep on, each 
24 feet wide, providing plenty of 
space and safety for slowpokes as 
well as road whizzers. There are no 
curves over six degrees, no grades 
over three per cent, though the road 
cuts through seven of Pennsylvania’s 
highest mountain peaks. Seven tun- 
nels, averaging a mile in length, 
level out the mountain ranges. You 
can drive safely at daylight speed 
through these tunnels, too. This is 
in large part due to the unusual 
lighting system designed and in- 
stalled by Westinghouse engineers. 
e It is lighter in these tunnels 
than in most American homes. A 
new — of LP ii never before 


used in tunnels, makes this pos- 
sible. Illumination is provided by 
250-watt high intensity mercury 
lamps, placed in open reflectors. In 
all there are 1,060 of these units, 
each of which provides safe driving 
visibility for well over 1,000 feet. 


e Leaving or entering a tunnel 
during daylight would ordinarily 
create a shock for the motorist’s 
eyes because of the difference in 
brightness. Our engineers found a 
way to compensate for this change 
in light. Deep inside the tunnels, 
the average intensity of light is four 
footcandles. This is stepped up 
gradually approaching the exits, 
reaching 150 footcandles at each 
portal. 


¢ For night driving a further 
safeguard is provided. Amber-col- 
ored sodium-vapor butterfly lumi- 
naires give warning that a tunnel 
lies ahead. First of these units is sta- 
tioned 1,800 feet out from the tun- 
nel. The spacing is decreased as the 
tunnel entrance is approached and 
thus the contrast between illumina- 
tion inside and outside is safely 
reduced. 


e Still another safeguard was 
called for—an emergency lighting 
system in each tunnel, ready to go 
into operation the instant any inter- 
ruption might occur in the main 
power system. Batteries charged by 
gasoline engine turbine generators 
wait for duty like vigilant watchmen. 
e As you might imagine, this 
new superhighway is as popular 
as it is modern. During its first 
month of operation 248,412 cars 
and 14,884 trucks zipped through 
its brightly lighted tunnels and over 
its broad concrete roadways, pro- 
viding some of the world’s finest 
rubber-tired transportation for 
more than 371,000 American folks. 
e And that’s a pretty good 


tribute to what concrete, electricity 
and modern engineering can do. 


‘actures lamps and lighting equipment for practically 
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5 Division, Cleveland, Ohio—about 
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Donley’s Stock Market Outlook 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS ™ 
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FURTHER indications that the stock market is executing a turning movement have 
appeared. It is my belief that the lows have been seen for the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. The rail average has not broken its Feb. 14 low, and the April 19 low 
now looks entirely safe. 

Action of both railroad stocks and speculative railroad bonds has been one 
of the high spots. The Dow-Jones average of 10 second-grade railroad bonds has 
made a néw high for 1941. ! 

The railroad stock average got down to 27.72 just before a low closing of 
115.78 for industrials. Eight sessions later, when the industrial made a new low 
closing, at 115.30, on’ May 1, the railroad average closed at 28.33. 

Meanwhile, the industrial average has clearly told a story of light selling 
volume meeting entirely capable buying power. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
broke 118, the support point of last February, on April 18, but stopped at 116. 
In twelve trading sessions it failed to touch 115. No better indication of a sold-out 
market could be asked for. 

Experience teaches that the market’s own action is a better guide to its future 
than contemporary news. 

The railroad average should now have no difficulty in topping the 30-level 
where it was checked in mid-November, early January and again in early April. 
The first phase calls for 37-40. I believe the next big swing will be upward and 
expect the industrial average to reach the 148-150 level. —James G. DonLey. 





tive vice-president, of United Aircraft 
Products. 

F. J. Andre has been elected presi- 
dent of Sheffield Farms Co. 

L. Clayton Hill has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
Murray Corp. of America. 

Donald F. Carpenter has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Remington Arms. 

W. E. Smith has been elected presi- 
dent of Cincinnati Union Terminal. 

Howland H. Pell Jr. and H. Edwin 
Olson have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Columbia Gas & Electric. 

U. B. Boucke has been elected a 
vice-president of Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil. 

Basil T. Horsfield has been elected 
a director of Reynolds Metals Co. 

Andrew Mills Jr. has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. 

Herbert J. Stursberg has been elect- 
ed a director of the Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Co., New York. | 

Brandon Barringer and Ben Hibbs 
have been elected directors of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 












MEN MADE TO ORDER 


Fit Your Abilities 
ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
laden and mental pewers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew — with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
meschs. enn achieve nal power. 


: Seribe S.Y.S. 
The ROSICRUCIANS. (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 
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Congratulations 

Thomas J. Hargrave has been the National City Bank, has been 

elected president of the Eastman _ elected chairman of the advisory coun- 


Kodak (Co., succeeding Frank W. cil of the New York Chapter of the 


Lovejoy, who becomes chairman. 
William G. Stuber was elected to the 
new office of honorary chairman. 

Ralph S. Damon has been elected 
president of Republic Aviation Corp., 
succeeding W. Wallace Kellett, who 
becomes chairman. 

George K. Batt has been elected 
president of the New Jersey Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Albert W. Hawkes, president of 
Congoleum-Nairn, has been elected 


president of the United States Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 
Gordon S. Rentschler, chairman of 
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American Institute of Banking. 
Wilfred Sykes has been elected pres- 
ident of Inland Steel Co., succeeding 
Philip D. Block, who becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. 
Charles C. Auchincloss has been 
elected a director of American Can Co. 
John L. Barton has been elected a 
director of International Business 
Machines. 
James A. Farley has been elected 
ee of Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of 


eon G. Sorenson has been elected 
president, and Cleeman Withers execu- 
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Sean Francisco, California 

April 29, 1941 
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of business May 15, 1941. 
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Opportunities in Railroads 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN. 


RECENT statements and actions by the 
President and other high Administra- 
tion officials clearly indicate that the 
nation is being rapidly pushed into 
active participation in the war—de- 
spite his solemn promises and assur- 
ances to the contrary before last Fall’s 
election. 

On July 1, 1938, this column stated: 
“It is reported that should the New 
Deal win, the Supreme Court will be 
changed to insure favorable verdicts 
for any and all FDR-sponsored legisla- 
tion; that industry will be divided in- 
to groups such as coal, oil, glass, cot- 
ton textiles, etc.; that a government 
board will be established for each 
group, to determine how much each 
factory can produce, the wages and 
hours of labor, the selling prices of the 
goods, the amount of dividends that 
can be paid, and what disposition is 
to be made of any surplus . . . Earn- 
ings of companies will be limited . . . 
with no adequate reward for efficiency, 
skill, or prudent management.” 


INVESTMENTS AFFECTED 


The foregoing is the direction in 
which the Administration has moved. 
Taxes on incomes of individuals and 
corporations will be heavily increased; 
but levied in such a way that the great 
mass of New Deal voters will be ex- 
empt. 

The war has been used as an excuse 
for more “social reforms,” all long 
planned by the theorists in Washing- 
ton who have steadily encroached on 
our traditional system of individual 
enterprise. 

Because acts of politicians affect in- 
vestments, this writer has tried to keep 
readers informed on such develop- 
ments, including inflation. 

Some months ago, the sale of a list 
of leading industrial stocks, as well as 
utilities was advised because of the 
planned tax increases. These stocks 
have since suffered considerable de- 


clines. In January. it was stated that 


“1941 earnings of railroads are likely 


to be the largest for years. Railroad 
stocks are selling at extremely de- 
pressed levels and appear to offer ex- 
cellent: speculative prospects. My selec- 
tions are Atchison, Great Northern 
pref., Pennsylvania and New York 
Central.” These stocks recently have 
done well. 


BONDS RECOMMENDED 


Among bond purchases recommend- 
ed many months ago were the follow- 
ing: 

Price Recent 
Then Price 


So. Pacific 444s, 1968....... 31 55 
Southern Railway 6s, 1946... 26 89 


On March Ist, Chicago Great West- 
ern 4s, 1988, were recommended at 
60; now 72. 

Speculative railroad bonds lately 
have been strong. As long as the arma- 
ment boom lasts, there is no reason for 
much decline in these bonds, inasmuch 
as railroad-freight movements will be 
heavy while such a boom lasts. If we 
enter the war, this movement is prac- 
tically certain to continue large. 

For new bond purchases, I call at- 
tention to Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ist 4s, 1991, now 
about 56; and the 414s of 1977, now 
about 60. “Big Four” is part of the 
New York Central System, which is 
now doing exceptionally well. The 
yields are highly attractive, and under 
prevailing conditions, there are possi- 
bilities of higher prices. Also, Lehigh 
Valley cons. perpetual 414s, now about 


60. 








B. & O. 46, 1948............ 4 73 Bio: a Rica 

N. Y. Central 4%s, ae ne 38 63 Advance release by air mail of this regular 

Gt. Northern 4s, 1946, “G”.. 79 100 article will be sent to interested readers on 

Penna. 4%s, 1970........... 67 97 the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
Advertisement 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Analysis of 1940 Stock Ownership (Continued from page 13) 


Machinery and Supplies 


% Increase 











1940 from 1939 

General Electric Co.* .............000e0s 214,140 2.0 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............... 59,800 14 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp..... 53,501 1.1 
Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co. ........... 43,642 a 
International Harvester Co. ..............- 35,708 A 
Pullman Incorporated* ................... 34,569 — 6 
Remington Rand, Inc. ............... jaien’d , ~e 13 
i OGD. ous vind sive va tbekeind 27,399 3.7 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. ............. 25,657 2.4 
Se CTT. Soca gacncss. covanrees’ 25,074 2.8 
United States Rubber Co. ........ ig Ua dieses 23,069 16.6 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.* ............ 22,612 1.5 
National Cash Register Co.* .............. 18,998 8 
Dore Wateet Gate® °. 5. seins 6 ES. 18,481 65 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.* .......... 17,850 2.6 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. (a) ......... ..... 17,175 —23.5 
American Locomotive Co.t Seah a eseineok vss 16,782 5 
Air Reduction Co., Inc.* ....... 14,945 16.3 
Libbey- Owens-Ford Glass Co.* ............ 14,840 5.7 
Baldwin Locomotive Works} . ieietts 3.6 
American Car & Foundry See ee 14374 — 4 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.} ... ....... 12,962 5.7 
Yellow Truck & Coach Mig. Co. ...... eee 5.6 
Othe Bhovater Gotp.. .vcciccsGevccescceness 12,725 6 
TE 9 STR meni Sa i) Bak Sh ane 10,619 2.4 
General American Transportation Corp.*... 10,500 2.9 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co.* ........ 7,033 5.5 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co.* ............ 5,429 — 16 

TOGO =... es 565 os ee ee ee ASSL ek 812,696 1.7 

Aviation 
% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1939 

Equipment 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. .............++0+0e00s 102,185 — 3 
United. Aircraft Corp.* .......200.056s00<. 32,789 8.1 
North American Aviation, Inc.* ........... 29,790 6.3 
Bendix: Aviation Cowp.® ac ie's ccs 2s asigeisoe 22,613 3.2 
Boeing Airplane Co. ................---5- 19,000 aie 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.* ............... 7,685 15.9 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. .2..........-..6 6,000 20.0 

Oe Bee Ue ak oS ee 220,062 3.1 

Transport 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.* ..... 23,203 —75 
United Air Lines Transport Corp.* ........ 20,721 , 
American Airlines, Inc.f .......-.08ee+e00- 17,205 —3.] 

Sub-Tetal 35 +: s + scans acnadb ne eeaeban 61,129 —3.7 

Fetal. indian gos c icc sca cdhecan ie auenee 281,191 15 





*One class of stock. ¢Duplications eliminated. 
stock called for redemption during 1940. 


(a) Preferred 


Railroads 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. .............4+. 
The Pennroad Corp.* 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. ............. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. .......... 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. ................ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co..... 
Southern Pacific Co.* ......cccscsssesoees 
Baltimore & — Railroad Co, ............ 
REARS TU is 60 0 on ptbnnsccse$scgnics 
Northern Pacific rE ee 
Great Northern Railway Co.* ............. 
N.Y., N.H. & Hartford R.R. Co. ........... 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co..... 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. .............. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. ...... 
Southern Railway Co. .............6...55. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. ........... 
Seaboard Airline Railway Co. ............. 
Boston & Maine Railroad ................. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. 
N.Y., Chicago, St. Louis R.R. Co. ......... 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee) 


eee eee ee ee | 


American Tobacco Co. 
P. We wena CF 4 csp snstetacien. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.* 
Montgomery Ward Co.f ............00005: 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.* 
Nash-Kelvinator Co.* 
RR ELIE, occ oscvcpdecwinsns¥ ess 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. ................. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. ............... 
International Paper & Power Co. .......... 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. ................. 
i Se RIEL is 5c en's noo sine ke so eens 
American Woolen Co., Inc.} .............. 
J. C. Penney Co., Inc.* 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.t .........+...0055 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ...........+5+5: 
The Greyhound Corp. .................-. 
SUES EEE Cub to hee esbe SiC AS 
Celanese Corp. of Americat ............... 
Johns-Manville Corp. ..................5.. 
United States Gypsum Co.t ............... 
Liquid Carbonic Corp.* 


ee 


ee ee ee 


ee 








% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1979 
205,927 —1.6 
1 —3.6 
91,148 — oO 
62,366 4 
61,847 3.3 
53,060 7 
52,628 —2.2 
43,876 —2.2 
43,653 13 
39,806 — 7 
29,575 —1.0 
29,113 —2.2 
26,886 —2.0 
20,165 — 6 
17,977 oe. 
17,783 A 
15,677 —3.0 
13,944 B;) 
13,500 25 
12,925 —35 
12,186 mY 
7,362 2.8 
5,866 — 6 
999,551 — 9 
% Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1940 from 1939 
70,758 2.2 
69,526 8.4 
62,056 9 
61,003 2.2 
54,454 4.4 
44,640 —1.0 
42,191 1.9 
38,012 4.3 
37,033 —3.1 
35,150 1.9 
33,969 25.8 
25,423 2.6 
23,455 1.6 
19,481 3.9 
18,781 7.7 
17,126 5.1 
14,350 —12.2 
14,311 15.6 
13,082 5.8 
11,310 21.7 
7,882 — 4 
7,806 — 9 
7,002 Fis 
728,801 3.7 








What will the next quarter bring? Top-flight economists will soon forecast developments 
for July, August and September, and the editors will size up their predictions for the 
half year, giving the “outlook,” background, and perspective. Watch for the Forses 


Min-YeaR Forecast oF Business Conpitions, scheduled for June 15th. 
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Pattern of Business 


RETAIL purchasing power, growing 
out of expanding employment and pay 
boosts, is already near 1929 levels. 
Department store sales are running 
about 25% above last year; mail 
order sales, about 50%. 


* 


Industrial production, slackened in 
many quarters by the soft coal strike, 
is resuming its upward course. New 
production facilities are going into 
operation; the sub-contracting of de- 
fense orders is gaining wide favor. 
Some observers expect the Federal Re- 
serve Index to reach 150 by July. 

* 


Trailer sales are running about 15% 
above last year, the result of defense 
housing shortages. Trailer communi- 
ties, of the boom-town type, are no 
longer rare. 

* 

Electric power capacity to be in- 
stalled this year (3,352,629 kilowatts} 
will mark a gain of 78%, over 1940. 
Privately-owned utilities will provide 
about two-thirds of this added power. 

* 


The average worker, fearing price 
inflation, is buying more and more on 
time. As a result, installment terms are 
being tightened; bigger down pay- 
ments and shorter term periods are 
two steps in this direction. 

* 


Although thousands of men are 
going into uniforms (army orders for 
woolen goods are keeping half of our 
mills busy), men’s clothing makers 
report that, for this time of year. 
civilian orders on the books are at the 
highest in history. Material shortages 
for civilian needs, perhaps price 
troubles, are expected. 

* 


New sales peaks are seen for both 
consumer and industrial air condition- 
ing. The early warm weather is boost- 
ing consumer sales, while plans for 
most new defense plants include speci- 
fications for “perfect atmosphere.” 

7 

Furniture sales, always late to feel 
the effects of better business, are im- 
proving. In fact, one material short- 
age has cropped up: mohair. Texas 


goat ranchers, big suppliers of mohair, 
are reported to be getting the high- 
est prices in a cneoee. 

Nylon bristles, introduced in 1938, 
will go into 45% of all toothbrushes 
produced this year. Already, more 
than 95% of toothbrush handles are 
made of plastics. 

* 

What to do about vacations is a 
problem growing bigger every day in 
the defense industries, especially where 
there is a shortage of skilled labor. 
OPM has suggested that vacations be 
suspended where necessary to main- 
tain output, provided employees re- 
ceive full pay for the time worked, as 
well as the usual vacation pay. Some 
companies announce they will follow 





“Fair” Ground 


IN GROWING numbers, employers are 
beginning to manifest intelligent firm- 
ness in defense labor situations. Faced 
with violent union demands, more and 
more managements are deciding as lib- 
erally and as fairly as possible how far 
they can go in granting the union 
demands, making a maximum offer to 
the unions—and then sticking to it— 
strike or no strike. Making offers of 
settlement and then gradually giving 
little by little as labor pressure in- 
creases has been proving itself a poor 
way to get permanent settlements 
quickly. 

There is good authority for believ- 
ing that both labor and management 
elements of the OPM definitely ap- 
prove the new trend. Constantly shift- 
ing “offers” by the employer have 
made Federal mediation difficult in 
more than one case. 

As long as labor felt that more pres- 
sure would bring more concessions, 
settlement was hard to reach. Media- 
tion will be easier if the arriving medi- 
ator finds the employer firmly planted 
on fair ground. . . . None of which 
means that anybody in Washington 
will look with any favor on employers 
who attempt to plant themselves firmly 
on unfair ground. 





this suggestion, although labor unions 
are pressing for vacations; other com- 
panies are reducing the vacation per- 
iod to four days (over July 4th), with: 
a full week’s pay. 

Se 


A shortage of seamen to man our 
expanding merchant marine is caus- 
ing both ship operators and Govern- 
ment officials deep concern. Accord- 
ing to studies just completed, the draft- 
ing of seamen for military service is 
not altogether responsible. “Better 
paying shore jobs” have induced 
many sailors to desert the sea. 

* 

The sub-contracting of defense or- 
ders hits a new high, as Westinghouse 
"farms out” $10,000,000 worth of 
emergency contracts to more than 
100 companies. 

* 

Turning over its radio and television 
facilities to “vital defense production,” 
General Electric has virtually frozen 
its 1941-42 radio models. 

* 


Though OPM has vigorously advo- 
cated four-shift operations in defense 
plants, they are still rare. In fact, two 
long-shift operations appear to be 
more popular than the three-shift day. 
Reasons: (1) Lack of skilled labor 
often makes three shifts impossible; 
(2) the overtime involved in two shifts 
is more attractive to labor. 

* 


With European cheese imports cut 
off by the war, American substitutes 
are being introducéd with marked suc- 
cess. Meanwhile, milk sales near rec- 
ord levels, with Army orders opening 
a market for even greater volume. 

* 


Figures just released show that rev- 
enue passenger miles flown by domes- 
tic air lines during the first quarter of 
this year (230,077,542) were 26.86%, 
above those flown during the same 
period last year. (Pan American, de- 
spite growing competition from 
European lines on its international 
route in South America, also reports 
that last year was the most successful 
in its 13-year history.) 

* 


Although color is being used more 
and more as an aid to sales, black 
is still a big favorite. An analysis of 
sales of 112,000 1941 Pontiacs re- 
veals that 21.6% of the cars sold were 
black. On the Pacific Coast, however, 
the study shows metallic parma wine 
(maroon) leading, with black account- 
ing for only 8.1% of sales. 
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Thongh 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Lire Is a place of service, and in that 
service one has to suffer a great deal 
that is hard to bear, but more often 
to experience a great deal of joy. But 
that joy can be real only if people 
look upon their life as a service, and 
have a definite object in life outside 
themselves and their personal happi- 
ness. —TOoLsTol. 


Nothing inspires confidence in a 
business man sooner than punctuality, 
nor is there any habit which sooner 
saps his reputation than that of always 
being behind time. —A. MATHEWs. 


Today’s profits are yesterday’$ good- 
will ripened. —VIsION. 


A man’s ledger does not tell what he 
is, or what he is worth. Count what is 
in man, not what is on him, if you 
would know what he is worth—wheth- 
er rich or poor. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


The man who lives above his pres- 
ent circumstances is in danger of liv- 
ing, in a short time, much beneath 
them. —ADDISON. 


My father used to say: “Never sus- 
pect people. It’s better to be deceived 
or mistaken, which is only human, 
after all, than to be suspicious, which 
is common.” —Srtark YOunNG. 


When a man has a small trouble, he 
can laugh it off. But when he has a 
big trouble—a real trouble, he should 
go for a long walk. He should walk at 
least five miles quickly. That will send 
the blood bounding through his veins. 
It will take the blood out of his head. 
It will help to put him in control of 
himself. —Georce M. Conan. 


There is nothing so powerful as an 
idea that arrives in its day. It is futile 
to resist it. —MonrTESQUIEU. 
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The world loves a scrapper. A good 
many of the discouragements it throws 
at you are merely challenges to fight. 
If you get discouraged, the world con- 
cludes you’re no fighter. If you fight, 
the world quickly withdraws the dis- 
couragement. 

—THOUGCHTsS ON SALESMANSHIP. 


Dreamers and doers—the world 
generally divides men into those two 
classifications, but the world is often 
wrong. There are men who win the 
admiration and respect of their fellow- 
men. They are the men worthwhile. 
Dreaming is just another name for 
thinking, planning, devising—another 
way of saying that a man exercises his 
soul. A steadfast soul, holding steadily 
to a dream ideal, plus a sturdy will de- 
termined to succeed in any venture, 
can make any dream come true. Use 
your mind and your will. They work 
together for you beautifully if you'll 
only give them a chance.—B. N. MILLs. 


Wood burns because it has the prop- 
er stuff in it; and a man becomes fa- 
mous because he has the proper stuff 
in him. —GOETHE. 


Hardness of heart is a dreadful 
quality, but it is doubtful whether in 
the long run it works more damage 
than softness of head. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





A Text 


They know not, neither will 
they understand; they walk 
on in darkness; all the foun- 
dations of the earth are out 
of course. —Psatms 82:5. 


Sent in by A, C. Reinhold, Ma- 
rietta, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 








Society waits unformed between 
things ended and things begun. 


—Watt WHITMAN. 


Optimism, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful. —E. L. Curtis. 


I believe the recipe for happiness to 
be just enough money to pay the 
monthly bills you acquire, a little sur- 
plus to give you confidence, a little too 
much work each day, enthusiasm for 
your work, a substantial share of good 
health, a couple of real friends, and a 
wife and children to share life’s beau- 
ty with you. —J. Kenriecp Mor ey. 


We have begun in our own country 
to get a foretaste of what may happen 
when even good men become intoxi- 
cated with power. 

—Dr. James Row.anp ANGELL. 


Never pick a quarrel even when it 
is ripe. —THeE COMMONWEALTHER. 


There are two worlds: The world 
that we can measure with line and 
rule, and the world that we feel with 
our hearts and imagination. 

—Leicu Hunt. 


A desire for bigness has hurt many 
folks. Putting oneself in the limelight 
at the expense of others is a wrong 
idea of greatness. The secret of great- 
ness rather than bigness is to accli- 
mate oneself to one’s place of service 
and be true to one’s own convictions. 
A life of this kind of service will for- 
ever remain the measure of one’s true 
greatness.—RICHARD W. SHELLY Jr. 


The praises of others may be of use 
in teaching us not what we are, but 
what we ought to be.—Aucustus Hare. 


When 51% of all the people want 
to give instead of to grab, I'll believe 
in Socialism. | —ELBERT HuBBarp. 


He who desires to step one foot out- , 
side the bounds of the safe and slothful~ 
average must take that step alone. 

—ART Sisson. 


A crown, if it hurts us, is hardly 
worth wearing. —Puup J. Batey. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in form. Price $2. 
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